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manner, and look of patient endurance, partieu- 
larly interested me. I frequently watched her 
from. my window, which overlooked a busy 
thoroughfare, and many a serious thought arose 
from my observation of her. From some who pur- 
chased from her she handed a slate, on which they 
wrote their questions, and she replied to them 
quickly. On inquiry, I found that she was quite 
deaf, having lost her hearing during a protracted 
illness that had terminated in lameness, requiring 
her to use crutches. She was the only child of 
her widowed and iufirm mother, whose subsistence 
as well as her own depended entirely upon the sale 


of her work. To this parent she was indebted for 
her knowledge of reading and ning, which pro- 
videntially, she had acquired before she became so 


It was not without regret that I noticed 
the indifference with which the greater number 
of ingers, even those whose dress at least be- 
spoke wealth, “‘ passed by on the other side.” Still 
poor Martha continued to offer her work with the 
same patient and placid countenance. Alas, thought 
I, that so many, “who have bread enough and to 
spare,” should thus overlook the wants of their 
fellaw creatures, more, from being 
thoughtless, than hard-hearted. rely they for- 
get that God, who giveth us richly all things to en- 
joy, hath also said, “ Freely ye have received, free- 
v give.” It was pleasing tw see the thankful 
sinile that lighted up Martha’s countenance when 
@ trifle was occasionally bought. tire 

One day I asked her about her earnings, and she 
replied, “ If I get enough to keep me and my mo- 
ther for the day, Iam happy and thankful, and I 
do not think about to-morrow, but trust to the kind 
Providence that has hitherto keptus. Sometimes, 
indeed, the fear that I may not be able to pay my 
week’s rent makes my heart heavier; but God, | 
hope, will provide.” She had a Bible, which she 
said was the most valuable of her possessions; a 
few religious books had also been given to her. 
Notwithstanding her deafness she attended church, 
and received the holy sacrament. In her I had a 
pleasing example of the truth and comfort of that 
gracious promise, “As thy days, so shal] thy 
strength be.” 

Should this simple record afford encouragement 
to those Who may be called to exercise patience 
under severe trials, or should it induce any to self- 
denial, “ that they may have to give to him that 
needeth,” or even should it cause one thoughtless 
person to reflect, then will it not have beeu written 
in vian. 


| 
CONTENTMENT. 

St. Mattew vi. 26.—Behold the fowls of the air; for 
they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Are 
ye not much better than they? 

When, therefore, you behold one of these Cho- 
risters of Heaven singing upon a naked bush amidst 
the darkness and desolation of winter, might you 
not address it in some such manner as the follow- 
ing? “Sweet bird, how cheerfully dost thou sit 
and sing; and yet knowest not where thou art, or 
where thou shalt make thy next meal, and at night 
must shroud thyself in this same bush for a lodging 
while the winds shall how] through it, and thy fea- 
thers shal] be wet with the rain or covered with 
the snow! How ought I to blush, who see before 
me such liberal provisions of my God, and finding 
myself sitting warm under my own roof, yet am 
ready to drovp through a distrustful and unthank- 
ful dulness? Had | so little certainty of my su 

rt and shelter, how anxious and heartless shou 

be ! how little disposed should I be to make mu- 
sic for thee or myself? 

Surely thou camest not hither without a Provi- 
dence; God sent thee not so much to delight as to 
shame me out of my sullen unbelief; who, under 
far more apparent mean’ of maintenance and pro- 
tection am less cheerful and confident. Reason 
and faith, alas! alas! have not done for me what 
mere instinct does for thee; and want of foresight 
makes thee more merry, if not more happy here, 
than the foresight of better things maketh me. 
Certainly, thy providence, O God, is not impaired 
by those superior powers thou hast given me; let 
not my greater helps hinder me from possessing a 
holy security and comfortable reliance on thee. — 


A DRUNKARD'S DEATH. 

I once saw a drunkard die. The dreadful sight 
js still distinctly before me; and I fear the vivid 
impression upon my mind will never be effaced. _ 

e had once been a sober and happy man. His 
business prospered, his prospects were flattering, 
and his family were uncommonly lovely. But in 
an evil hour he tasted the poisonous cup, and all 
was lost. He became a drunkard. Ashe lay upon 
his bed groaning under the burden of a guilty con- 
science, and his family, now reduced almost to beg- 
gary, were weeping around him, I came into the room. 

* Doctor,” said he, “do you believe there is a 
hell?” “TI certainly do,” I replied. “I know 
there is,” rejoined he. “ I know there is, for I feel 
it here—laying his hand upon his breast—I feel it 
here: the worm that can never die, the fire that 
can never be quenched, eternal punishment, end- 
Jess torments. J feel them, they have begun a por- 
tion even in this world.” I su to him that 
the mercy of God was infinite, and would be ex- 
tended even to the vilcst sinner, upon repentance. 
« Repentance !” said he, catching my words, “ re- 
pentance ! I cannot repent; the time of repen- 
tance is gone fur ever; can I reflect on my treat- 
ment of my wife, on my abuse of my children, on 
my loss of respect, honour, and every noble feel- 
ing, and etill not be moved. The day of repen- 
tance is past, there is no hope; I am lost! I am lost! 

Horror-struck with his expression of despair, and 
with the agony depicted in the countenance of his 
wife, and the bursts of grief from his children, I 
knew not what to say. He lay silent for a few 
minutes, and again burst forth into the most blas- 
phemous expressions of horror and despair—and 
these werefollowed by a cry,as if coming up from 
the world of woe, for rum! Fearing, that io his 
paroxyem of rage, he might spring from his bed, 
and do injury to those around, as he had on similar 
occasions exhibited more than human strength, | 
ordered it to be given him. His wife brought it to 
the bed side. Raising himself upon his pillow, 
and seizing the tumbler with a convulsive grasp 
in both his hands, he made an ineffectual attempt 
to carry it to his mouth. Enraged at his repeated 
failures, occasioned by the high excitement of his 
nervous system, he uttered a dreadful oath, and call- 
ed upon his wife for assistance. She turned from 
soothing the distress of their youngest child whose 
excessive grief had drawn her attention ; but ere 
she could reach the bed, with a fiendish laugh, and 
a more than hellish spite, he dashed from him the 
tumbler, and muttering damnation! damnation ! 

Humanity. 


feli back and expired.—Journal of 


From the Literary and Review. 
THE PESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE. 


Although hitherto silent, yet we have not been 
indifferent spectators of the contest which has so 
deeply agitated the Presbyterian Church. Far 
from u! We have its progress with the 
liveliest interest—our sympathies have been large- 
ly enlisted in the struggle, and we have alternate- 
ly trembled and rejoiced, as the tide of victory 
seemed, from time to time, to be setting in favour 
of or against the friends of truth. We are, indeed, 
attached in heart and conscience to another* deno- 


inser- | mination of Christians, yet as a component and 


most important part of Christ’s kingdom, the Pres- 
byterian Church possesses a high claim upon our 
best wishes and our prayers. gh differing as 
to ecclesiastical constitution, we have “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism.” For centuries we have 
been co-labourers in the same vineyard—have 
often been cheered and strengthened by mutual 
faith—have borne each other’s burdens, and re- 
joiced in each other's success. We were happy 
to enjoy her fellowship in the day of. our common 
prosperity, when her praise was on every tongue, 
and shall we now stand aloof, and withhold our 
sympathy, while she bears reproach for ber faith- 
ul adherence to the truth? God forbid! On the 
contrary, we would ‘remember them that are in 
the bonds of affliction, as bound with them—and 
them that suffer adversity, as being ourselves also 
in the body.’ * If one member suffers, all the mem- 
bese suffer with it.’ Far be it from us, to whisper 
our sympathy in corners, and disguise it before the 
worli—to wait for the manifestation of popular sen- 
timent, before we declare our real preference. That 
is but a doubtful zeal, which cannot go through 
evil, as well as good report. If there is reproach 
to be borne in this matter, we are willing to bear 
it, for we are not ashamed of the cross of Christ. 

It will be readily seen from these remarks, that 
we are not of those, who profess to regard this 
great controversy as a mere struggle for ecciesias- 
tical power. e ere fully persuaded that it isa 
contest for principle. How it may be with the 
New-school party in this respect, we can only in- 
fer from their avowed indifference to the corrup- 
tions in doctrine, so loudly complained of at the 
present day—and from their apparent incapacity to 
conceive of any other than a selfish motive in their 
opponents. They are certainly competent judges, 
as to what they consider possible motives in such 
a case, and as to their own regard for doctrinal 
truth. On these points, we can do no less than 
take them at their word. But as to the Old-school, 
we soleinnly believe that they are ‘ contending for 
the faith once delivered to the saints.’ We doubt 
not that their great object is to save the Church 
from the insidious errors, which threaten its purity 
and peace. They have witnessed with distress 
and alarm, the rapid increase of unscriptural doc- 
trines and measures, and they have been compel- 
led to make a stand against them, or see the good- 
ly heritage of Zion laid waste, This contest never 
would have been heard of, if there had been no de- 
parture from the common faith. Let the blame, 
therefore, rest on those who are guilty of this de- 
parture; they are the disturbers of Israel. No- 
thing can be more unjust, than to lay this burden 
on those who refuse to join in this departure. They 
simply remain where they were—they hold on to 
the ancient faith—they stand fast, and consequent- 
ly, they stand in the way of theological reformers. 
Hence the irritation: but, are they to blame for 
this irritation? As well might the restless ocean, 
breaking its bounds, chide the rocky barrier which 
arrests its destructive course, as being the guilty 
cause of all the roar and foam, produced by the 
shock against its adamantine base. 

The daring encroachments of this new heresy 
were for a long time endured with much patience 
and forbearance. 
that further toleration would be treachery to the 
cause of Christ; silence became a sin. A note of 
remonstrance was accordingly raised, by few, in- 
deed, at first, but waxing louder and louder, until | 
an open separation has finally been effected, and 
the Presbyterian Church is once more an orthodox, 
united, and ceable body. 

Such we believe to be the real character of this 
great movement. It is a contest between truth 
and error—it is a struggle, involving the dearest 
interests, and the most precious hopes of the 
Church. All that is lovely, all that is venerable, 
all that is momentous in our most holy religion, is 
staked upon the final issue. It need not be matter 
of surprise, therefore, that we make common cause 
with our Presbyterian brethren. Whatever diffe- 
rence of opinion there may be, as to the specific 
measures adopted by them to purify the Church, 
in this we are agreed, that a purification was indis- 
pensably necessary: and s0 far as this has been ac- 
complished, ‘ we do rejoice, yea, and will rejoice.’ 
Especially do we rejoice at the recent interposition 
of Divine Providence in their behalf. A more sig- 
nal deliverance we are seldom permitted to wit- 
ness. All its principal features discover in a most 
wonderful manner, the overruling hand of that 
God, who is able to bring ‘ good out of evil,’ and 
we believe it is destined to produce a happy influ- 
ence on the welfare of Zion. 

It was indeed a melancholy spectacle, to see the 
Church of Christ arraigned before a civil tribunal ; 
and that too at the instigation of its own members. 
But it was a measure in perfect accordance with 
the general principles and practice of the party 
that resorted to it. It is natural that those who 
exalt human wisdom and ability, at the expense of 
the divine attributes, should trust in an arm of 
flesh, more than in the living God. 

Had the leaders in this party felt any proper 
coufidence in the Great Head of the Church, or in 
the justice of their own cause, they would have 
waited with one consent on Him who judgeth 
righteously, and who will never leave nor forseke 
his people. And had they sincerely loved the 
Church, they never could have found it in their 
hearts to drag her before a secular court, and lay 
such grievous things to her charge. They would 
have endured almost any hardship rather than sum. 
mon the Church—Christ’s own blood-bought in- 
heritance, of which he is sole Head, Sovereign, and 
Judge—before the powers of this world, and there 
compel its members to give an account of proceed- 
ings for which they are responsible to God alone. 

hat notions must they have of Christ’s kingdom, 
who feel that a jury of twelve mon, the greater 
part of whom may be strangers to true religion, 
and some of whom may be avowed enemies to it, 
are competent to decide upon the merits of a pure- 
ly ecclesiastical question ? Surely our belief in the 
spiritual, supernatural character of the Redeem- 
er’s kingdom, must be at a low ebb, if we can 
voluntarily place the interests of that kingdom in 
the hands of men, who, for aught we know (and no 
one can certainly predict the character of the jury 
which is to try his case,) may be not only “ aliens 
from the commonwealth of Israel,” but violent 
opposers, and even persecutors of the Saints.} 
“ Spiritual things are spiritually discerned”—the 
Church, under Christ, is alone competent to judge 
of its own interests. ‘To suppose the contrary, is 
to place the Church and the world on the same 
fuoting. It is true that God, in whose hands are 
all hearts, may bring forth a righteous judgment 
even froin those who, if left to themselves, would 
have decided against his Church, but this does not 
invalidate the principle just advanced. Unconver- 
ted men are not proper judges of what measures 
the interests of religion may demand of the Church; 
and thereforefore the Church cannot be justified in 
submitting its doings to their decisions.{* It was 


* The writer of the article is a Congregationalist. 

+ A clergymen of high reepectability has given his 
testimony, that he was informed by onc of the New- 
school party, of much influence in managing the trial, 
that they should challenge every church member in 
selecting their jury. This was almost, if not quite 
literully the fact, as we have learned from a variety of 
very respectable sources. 


t The New-school have very generally denied that 
they instituted the suit merely to obtain funds—they 


have defended their course on the ground that they 


But at length it became evident 


on this 
ans: “ 


principle that Paul rebuked the Corinthi- 
speak to your shame. Is it so, that there 
is not &@ Wise man among you? no, not one-that 
shall be able to judge between his brethren! But 
brother goeth to law with brother, and that before 
the unbelievers. Now, therefore, there is wry 
8 fault among you, because ye go to law one wi 
another. Why do ye not rather take wrong? why do 
ye not rather suffer yourselves to be defrauded? If 
the apostle has reference, as many suppose, to all 
cases of 
other crimes, he surely must include such a case 
as the one in question, where the grievance com- 
plained of is purely ecclesiastical, and involves no 
offence against the criminal code. ~ If there are any 
circumstances in which it is wrong for believers to 
go to law before unbelievers, it must be when the 
question at issue pertains wholly to Church polity, 
which is undeniably the fact in the case before us. 
Unless, therefore, this apostolic injunction is a dead 
letter at the present day, which we do not believe, 
the New-school party have been guilty of a groze 
violation of it in summoning their brethren before 
unbelievers, to give an account of their doings in 
the Church. For they could not know beforehand, 
whether the cause would be tried by a jury of 
Christians or infidels; and they had every reason 
to suppose that it would be composed in part, at 
least, of unbelievers; which, if we are correctly 
informed, was actually the case. Now then, even 
admittihg that the plaintifis in this cause had 
suffered unjustly, still they are condemned by the 
Scriptures, for they are expressly required to take 
wrong, and suffer themselves to be defrauded, 
rather than go to law before unbelievers. And we 
hesitate not to say, that if they had possessed the 
true spirit of the gospel, they would have pursued 
this course—they would have committed their 
cause to Him who heareth the oppressed, and 
avengeth their wrongs. But their conduct in this 
matter, is only one among many proofs, that asa 
body, they walk by sight and not by faith. It may 
be said of them as of the ancient Jews, “ they take 
counsel, but not of me, saith the Lord, and cover 
with a covering, but not of my Spirit. They walk 
to go down into Egypt, and have not asked at my 
mouth; to strengthen themselves in the strength 
of Pharaoh, and to trust in the shadow of Egypt!” 
And how signally have the words immediately fol- 
lowing been fulfilled in their case! “ Therefore 
shall the strength of Pharaoh be your shame, and 
the trust in the shadow of Egypt your confusion.” 
The verdict given by the jury, in favour of the 
plaintiffs, was a matier of surprise to many, though 
not to us; for our expectations as to the result of, 
this law suit were never raised very high. Still, 
the verdict and the charge on which it was found- 
ed, seem to us little less than a mockery of all jus- 
tice. Whether the disowning acts of 1837 were 
unconstitutional or otherwise, does not, in our 
view, affect this question. They might be uncon- 
stitutional, and yet not destroy the integrity of the 
body that passed them. ut the question is, 
whether the body of which Dr. Fisher was Mode- 
rator, is the true General Assembly. According 
to Judge Rogers and the jury, the tumultuous pro- 
ceedinge, commenced in the Seventh Presbyterian 
church on motion of Mr. Cleaveland, and complet- 
ed in the First Presbyterian church, was a true 
and valid organization of the General Assembly. 
The whole question if we do not mistake, is made 
to turn on a mere trick, and that a very dishonour- 
able one. It being necessary to the validity of 
a vote, that both the yeas and nays should be 
called for, testimony was adduced to prove, that 
the motions were put, but not by the moderator; 
and the silence of the Old-school members, the 
most of whom gazed upon the scene in mute as- 
tonishment, is construed as a virtual consent to 
these disgraceful proceedings. Now, it was very 
well understood at the time, why the Old-school 
took no part against these movements. 
stated by Dr. Nott* a few moments bofore the uprn- 
ing of the Assembly, in behalf of the New-school 

rty, that as the trustees of the Seventh Presby- 
terian church had refused to let them have the 
house, they wished for permission just to organize 
in that church, after which they would retire im- 
mediately. And Mr. Cleaveland himself prefaced 
his motion with the remark, or something like it, 
that the organization would be accomplished in 
the shortest possible time, with the least possible 
inconvenience. ‘This was evidently designed to 
quiet the apprehensions of the Old-school mem- 
bers. The motions were then put in rapid suc- 
cession by one who assumed the duties of the Mo- 
derator and silenced him. All was hurried and 
confused ; and so far distant from the main body of 
the Old-school members, that it was not easy to 
hear what was said. 
Now from al] this, it seems very evident that 
the New-school did not expect the Old-school to 
take any part in these transactions; and that their 
only wish was, to organize in the Seventh Presby- 
terian church, because that was the place to which 
the General Assembly had adjourned. How then 
can they now interpret the silent amazement of 
the opposite party, as a virtual consent to their own 
lawlessdoings? ‘They know that this silence was 
not consent—they know that the Old-school mem- 
bers could have out-voted them by an ovewhelm- 
ing majority, and that the only reason why the 
did not do so, was, that they abhorred these tumul- 
tuous proceedings as wholly unconstitutional and 
outrageous. They knew this at the time, and they 
believe it still. How, then, can they declare be- 
fore the world, that the Old-school consented to 
their pretended organization of the General As- 
sembly? Is this the straight-forward honesty and 
simplicity which we are to expect from Christian 
ministers! This is a specimen of false pleading, 
that may, indeed, be justified in human courts; 
but can it be justified in the court of conscience ? 
Can it be justified before the judgment seat of that 
God who requireth truth in the inward parts? 

On this singl< point, the whole question, if we 
understand it, was made to turn. The New- 


wished the validity of their organization to be tested 
by the civil courts, and to obtain their ecclesiastical 
rights—as though there were an appeal from the Ge- 
neral Assembly to the civil courts in matters purely 
ecclesiastical. The truth is, the General Assembly is 
liable to be called before the civil tribunals only as the 
owner of property. We were surprised when parts 
and whole Presbyteries professed to be unable to as- 
certain to which body they belonged till the civil courts 
had decided the matter for them. When, moreover, 
we heard of other ecclesiastical bodies instructing their 
delegates to go to the body which the civil courts 
should recognize, we were confirmed in the belief that 
there prevails, to too great an extent, a disposition to 
surrender religious liberty to the civil powers. 


# At two diffierent times, Dr. Nott informed the 
Old-schiool convention, that he was authorized or re- 
quested by distinguished members of the New-school 
convention, (he named Dr. Richards particularly) to 
inform them that that body wished the liberty to or- 
ganize in the Seventh Presbyterian church, but only 
as a matter of legal etiquette, in case of any private 
suits with individuals; that they wished to organize as 
a distinct body, that they disclaimed all intention of 
coming into legal contestation with the other body 
which should organize there. ‘This led the Old-school 
to express the determination to continue their business, 
unless the confusion of the other budy should make it 
necessary to suspend it for a few moments; they were 
assured it would take but a few moments, and occa that 
sion but a temporary interruption. Immediately after 
they had procured this indulgence, these men repre- 
sent that the Old-school, who were an acknowledged 
majority, voted to depose their Moderator, with whom 
they remained and completed their organization— 
grave clergymen have given in their oaths that they 
regarded them as doing this—and finally the Assem- 
bly of the New-school for the present year have sent 
forth the statement that the Old-school deposed their 
Moderator, which made the organization of the New- 
school valid. Now we cannot imagine how the New- 
school Assembly could ever have believed that a class 
of men would vote to depose their Moderator, and yet 
adhere to him instead of the new one whom thay had 
appointed ; much less that they should believe this af- 
ter these men have disclaimed ony such acts as their 
own. Yet the General Assembly of the New-school 


such as defamation, theft, and| befon 


school gained their verdict by a mere trick, which, 
if had been resorted to by their opponents, woald 
nae been considered in the last degree base and 


‘We shall not soon forget the spirit with which 
thie verdict by the New-school party was received, 
the air of triumph, the vuin-glorious boasting, 
which, to a most indecent excess, filled the New- 
school papers. Their contemptuous, insulting al- 
Jugions to those whom they considered as defeated 
eyond hope of recovery, are still on record. A 
distinguished doctor of divinity, under the intoxi- 
cation of this success, told a young candidate for 
the ministry, that he had better abandon his old- 
fashioned theology, for very shortly there would be 
no Old-sehool churches to preach to. 

was to this of 

, it was equa ifying to see 
the friends of not cast 
down by the result of the trial. So far as we can 
learn there was no wavering—no disposition to 
abendon their ground, or unite again with those 
from whom they had separated. were, man 
of them, no doubt disappointed—they felt it to be 
a trial of their faith: but stil] they did not yield to 
deapondency. And we felt assured that they would 
gain by it more than they had lost. The a 
to fie court in bank was a wise and scriptural mea- 
Sure. While we consider it wrong to summon 
the-Church before a civil tri we believe that 
whgp she is summoned there, she has a right to 
de herself. Paul, when brought before the 
Roman governor, defended himself against his ac- 
cusers; and when he could not obtain justice at 
that tribunal, he ‘appealed unto Caeszar.’ The 
Presbyterian Church has done the sane thing— 
‘hoping almost against hope,’ she resolved to do 
every thing in her power to secure her rights. 
The result of this effort was to ns as gratifying as 
it was unexpected. We saw init the hand of that 
Almighty Protector, whose wonder-working pro- 
vidence ever been the defence of the Church ; 
and we realized how much ‘ better it is to trust in 
in the Lord, than to put confidence in pri ces.’ 
The effect of this decision was magical. It 
seemed to change the principle of things at once 
—trains of reasoning, which but a few days before 
were absolutely conclusive, lost all their logic— 
and duties of the most —.. character disap- 
in a moment. The majesty of law and 
the sanctity of judicial character, which but yes- 
terday seemed so imposing and sacred, to-day are 
divested of their dignity. Many things which we 
have seen and beast aa the final decision, have 
strongly reminded us of the case of Haman. 
That ambitious courtier, though confident of his 
sovereign’s favour, could not enjoy his prosperity 
because Mordecai the Jew, that sat in the king’s 
would not do him obeisance. While he was 
meditating revenge upon this obnoxious individu- 
al, the king sent for him, and said unto him, 
* What shall be done to the man whom the king 
delighteth to honour? Now Haman thought in 
his heart to whom would the king delight to do 
honour, more than to himself? And Haman an- 
swered the king, For the man whom the king de- 
lighteth to honour, let the royal appearel be brought 
which the king useth to wear, and the horse which 
the king rideth upon, and the crown royal which 
is set upon his head; and let this apparel and 
horee be delivered to the hand of one of the king’s 


‘most noble princes, that they may array the man 


withal whorn the king delighteth to honour, and 
bring him on horseback through the street of the 
city, and proclaim before him, thus shall it be done 
to the man whom the king delight.th to honour. 
Then the king said to Haman, make haste, and take 
the apparel and the horse, as thou hast said, and do 
even so to Morpgcal THE Jew, lel nothing fail of 
all that thou hast spoken. 


How striking the parallel! After the verdict 


It was “was rendered, and before a new trial was ordered, 


if anyone asked the question, ‘ What shall be done 
to those whom the king delighteth to honour? a 
thousand voices were ready to answer, ‘ as for those 
whom the king delighteth to honour, why, let them 
be acknowledged as the true Presbyterian Church 
of the United States of America. Let the Old- 
school give up their unlawful organization, and 
join the true Church, or else confess themselves se- 
ceders and schismatics. Let all foreign bodies, 
heretofore in correspondence with the Presbyteri- 
an Church, send their delegates to our Assembly, 
as the only legitimate representative of that 
Church. And though last, not least, let all the re- 
cords, papers, and funds of every description, now 
in the possesion of the Old-school, be surrendered 
into our hands, and let us have the absolute von- 
trol of all the Seminaries under the care of the 
Church, their trustees, professors, and students— 
that whomsoever we will, we may appoint. And 
let it be proclaimed eo the length and 
breadth of the land, Thus shall it be done to the 
Church which the king delighteth to honour. Thus 
far all was plain and smooth—the duty of all men 
to acknowledge, revere, and obey the Church 
which the king should delight to honour, was as 
manifest as the day. And in this comfortable per- 
suasion, the successful party rested with as much 
assurance as if they were living under the laws of 
the Medes and Persians which alter not. But be- 
hold an unlooked for wonder! Unlike the Persian 
monarch, our king changed his mind. Upon a se- 
rious review of the whole case, he revoked his for- 
mer judgment, and decided in favour of the Old- 
school! Now, then, the same question returns, 
* What shall be done to the Church which the king 
delighteth to honour? What say our New-school 
friends? Are they ready to answer as before? 
Alas ! for human consistency ! They seem to think 
the case a totally different one. Like the lawyer, 
who finding that he had passed sentence on him- 
self, under the notion that his ox had been gored, 
began to qualify his decision with an if—so the 
New-school men, who, under the decision at nisi- 
prius, were ready to answer this question on the 
spot, and without any if at all—now, under a 
contrary decision from a still higher tribunal, find 
so many ifs in the way, that it seems, doubtful 
whether they will award any thing to the Church 
which the king delighteth to honour. A few weeks 
ago, they called on all Presbyterians to join the 
true Church, as decided by Jaw—they represented 
this as a soleinn duty, and treated all who refused 
to perform it as mischievous schisma'ics. But do 
we hear any thing of thie duty since the vordict 
was set aside? Not a word. Have the New-school 
party joined the legal Assembly? No—they still 
remain in their separate organization. Do they 
acknowledge themselves as seceders and schisma- 
tics? Far from it; they still claim to be the true 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
Thus it appears that what was a solemn obligation 
when enjoined by a single judge, loses al] its au- 
thority when required by the whole court in bank. 
And what is it that makes this difference? What 
is it that thus creates and uncreates duties—that 
in one breath can bind, and in the next, release 
the conscience? What is it that inspires such 
reverence for the law at one time, and such con- 
tempt for it at another? What is it that makes it 
such a crime to suspect a mental bias in one judge, 
and so harmless to impute the same to his associ- 
atest The secret is easily explained—it is simply 
because the word Old-school has been substituted 
for New-school. We can discover no other reason. 
If, as we were told, the Old-school were bound to 
be satisfied with the first decision, because it was 
law; then the New-school ought to be satisfied 
with the last decision, for the same reason. But 
as they are not satisfied, we must infer that they 
are unwilling to take such justice as they would 
impose upon others. There is no alternative, how- 
ever. They chose their own umpire, and they 
must abide by the result. Doubtless, they thought 
to have cast out their opponents, and reigned in 
their stead; but ‘the wise are taken in their own 
craftiness.’ 

It is not the least among the many happy cir- 
cumstances attending this memorable lawsuit, that 
a verdict was first rendered in favour of the New- 
echool, and that so long a time elapsed before it 


have sent abroad this representation. 


was reversed. The consequence was that all, or 


nearly all, those ministers, churches, and Pres- 
byteries that had maintained a neutral position, 
waiting for the issue of this trial, 
certain that the New-school party would prevail, 
jumped off the fence at once, and committed them- 
selves fully on that side. Most of these would un- 
doubtedly have joined the Old-school party, had the 
verdict gone in their favour. But when that ver- 
dict was set aside it was too late to repent. For 
though it isan easy thing to jump off from a fence, 
it isa bard matter to get back again; and harder 
still to get quite over to the other side. But those 
who understand the intrinsic value of men who ne- 
ver take sides, until they know which is to be the 
popular party, will rejoice that the Presbyterian 
Church is so happily delivered from their presence. 
Would that all time-servers might take warning 
from this example of premature decision, and aban- 
don that mean and cowardly policy, as unchristian 
as it is unmanly. 

Great exertions have been made to produce the 
conviction that the recent law-suit was to decide 


it was 


y|the question, which of the two opposing bodies 


is the General Assembly ofthe Presbyterian 
Church, and that Christians must be governed 
this decision, as if we were all dependent on 


ppeal | twelve men, not one of whom is a Presbyterian, to 


know where and what the Presbyterian Church is! 
A strange conceit, truly! that men must go to the 
civil court to know whether they are Presbyteri- 
ene or not! Nothing can be more ridiculoua It 
lies with the civil courts to say whether the trus- 
tees of the General Assembly have been lawfully 
appointed—and if they see fit, they can give the 
appointing power to another body than the real Ge- 
neral Assembly. But the General Assembly itself 
is not dependent for existence on its connexion 
with the incorporated trustees of the fund—it can 
exist without a fund and without trustees. The 
State may take away both the fund and the char- 
ter, and yet the General Assembly may remain the 
same body that it was before it solicited a charter. 
And though the State may assign as a reason for 
withdrawing the charter, that the Assembly has 
dissolved itself by its own acts, still it avails no- 
thing, if, as we claim, the State is incompetent to 
decide upon the merits of ecclesiastical questions. 
The Church is not a civi!, but a divine institution ; 

and never loses its integrity so long as it ad- 
heres to the principles of God’s word, by which it 
must be governed. The Presbyterian Church is 
constituted, not by its connexion with incorporated 

trustees, but by the common belief and mainte- 
nance of a certain system of faith, and form of go- 
vernment. 

We had no doubt that the New-school had gene- 
rally given up not only the doctrines, the belief of 
wlich was necessary to an honest profession of 
Presbyterianism, but even the distinguishing doc- 
trines of the gospel, long before their secession ; 

and we are on many accounts satisfied that this se- 
cession was best for them and the true interests of 
the Church and community. It will give all the 
body a proper opportunity to see the true results 
and tendencies of their principles of doctrine and 
order; it has already alarmed some of the more se- 
rious, and we sincerely believe that a denomin:- 

tion cannot long keep itself in countenance in 

meintaining a public adherence to a confession of 
faith, the great articles of which they are known 

to treat with ridicule and contempt. They have 

most solemnly denied any serious departure from 

this confession, but they have been obliged to carry 

it off with them. How they can maintain any dis- 

cipline for the greatest errors, when so large a por- 

tion of them deny and ridicule the doctrines of ori- 

ginal sin, regeneration, special grace, as they have 

always been received and are set forth in their 

standards, is more than we can conjecture. 


A DOCTRINE AND ITS PROPER INFLIUENCE. 


One of our missionaries in Burmah says—* We 
have daily evidence that something more than hu- 
man reasoning is necessary to change the heart.” 
“ This,” he adds, “I trust sometimes has its pro- 
per influence on our minds to drive us to the 
throne of grace. We are not apprized that this 
doctrine is denied by any of our churches. But 
does it have its proper influence upon us? Does a 
conviction of this fact enter into the spirit with 
which we conduct our reasonings? Do we not 
reason and write and sometimes preach as if these 
things would convert men? Are we not disappoint- 
ed when we gee they do not! Do we feel that the 
most cogent arguments and unanswerable reason- 
ings should always be attended with the breath of 
prayer, and that without this we do but labour in 
vain? O for a deep conviction that nothing can be 
done without help froin on high.”—Zion’s Advo- 
cate, 


ROBERT HALL’S ADVICE TO SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL ‘TEACHERS. 


While we insist on the absolute necessity of an 
acquaintance withthe word of God, we are equal- 
ly convinced it is but an instrument, which, like 
every other, requires a hand to wield it, and that 
important as it is, in the order of means, the Spirit 
of Christ only can make it effectual, which ought, 
therefure, to be earnestly and incessantly invoked 
for that pur “Open mine eyes,” saith the 
Psalmist, “ and I shall behold wonderful things out 
of thy law.” We trust it will be your care who 
have the conduct of the school we are recommend- 
ing to the patronage of this audience, to impress on 
these children a deep conviction of their radical 
corruption, and of the necessity of the agency of 
the Spirit, to render the knowledge they acwyuire, 
practical and experimental. In the morning sow 
your seed, in the evening withhold not your hand, 
but remember that neither he that soweth, nor he 
that watereth is any thing, it is God that giveth 
the increase. Be not satisfied with making them 
read a lesson, or repeata prayer. By every thing 
tender and solemn in religion ; by a due admixture 
of the awful considerations drawn from the pros- 
pect of death and judgment, aim to fix serious im- 
pressions on their hearts. Aim to produce a reli- 
gious concern, carefully watch its progress, and 
endeavour to conduct it to a prosperous issue. Lead 
them to the footstool of the Saviour, teach them to 
rely, as guilty creatures, on his merits alone, and 
to commit their eternal interests entirely into his 


+nands.~ Let the salvation of these children be the 


object, to which every word of your instructions, 
every exertion of your authority, isdirected. Des- 
pise the profane clamour, which would deter you 
from attempting to render them serious, from an 
apprehension of its making them melancholy, not 
doubting for a moment, that the fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom, and that the path to 
true happiness lies through purity, humility and de- 
votion, Meditate the worth of souls; meditate 
deeply the lessons the Scriptures affurd on their in- 
conceivable value and eternal duration. While 
the philosopher wearies himself with endless 
speculations on their physical properties and na- 
ture, while the politician only contemplates the so- 
cial arrangements of mankind, and the shifting 
forms of policy, fix your attention on the individu- 
al importance of man, as the creature of God, and 
a candidate for immortality. Let it be your high- 
est ambition to train up these children for an un- 
changing condition of being. Spare no pains to 
recover them to the image of God; render familiar 
to their minds, in all its extent, the various 
branches of that holiness, without which, none 
shall see the Lord. Inculcate the obligation, an: 
endeavour to inspire the love, of that rectitude, 
which was with God before time began, was em- 
bodied in the person of his Son, and in its lower 
communications, will survive every sublunary 
change, emerge in the dissolution of al] things, 
and be impressed, in refulgent characters, on the 
new heavens and the new earth, in which dwelleth 
righleousness. Pray often with them, and for 
them, and remind them of the inconceivable ad- 
vantage attached to that @xercise. Accustom 
them toa punctual and reverential attendance at 
the house of God; insist on their sanctification of 


the Sabbath, by such a dispoeal of the time as is 


suitable to a day of rest and devotion. Survey 
them with « and tender eye, checking 
every appearance of an evil dnd depraved diepo- 
sition the moment it springs up, and encouraging 
the dawn of piety and virtue. By thus training 
them up in the way they should go, you may rea- 
—— hope that when old, they will not depart 


From the Boston Recorder. 
SCENES OF THE LAST DAY. 
Now signs portentous mark the close of time, 
When nature’s dirge the elements shall chime, 


Convolving clouds shall deepening blackness 
Thunder and then. 
When fierce volcanoes wear their craters wide 
With the vast volumes of their moltem@tide; 
Whilst all around shall fresh volcanoes roar, 
Whose burning streams in cataracts shall pour : 
Earth's inmost fires no more their prison keep, 
Burst through the sea—upheave the boiling 
Now feverish earth shall drink each river's ; 
With fearful throes, then cast them all abroad : 
recoiling, leave his caverns dry, 


by | His upturned depths now op gee Ae the sky. 
i 


Then, prostrate forests pave the whirlwind’s path, 

And swifter lightning bears Jehovah's wrath, 

Kindles the wide-spread mass to seas of flame, 

Stamps on their dust the terrors of his name. 

Now spring tide fieldsen autumn garb ussume, 

own, or nature’s fall, with bloom : 

vine stripp’d leafless, ne’er to bud again, 

But spread its ashes o’er the grave of men. 

The vallies rise, as conscious of the day; 

Mountains and hills make haste to flee away. 

The rocks, Earth’s outguards, trembling at their post 

Resist no more—but join the routed host; 

(Till rent to fragments, or in fusion lost.) 

Then boldest tribes no more shall danger brave, 

Cease to destroy, and seek themselves to save! 

The Lion now, runs shrinking to his lair, 

The Eagle, cowering, shrieks « note of fear; 

No more the Serpent waits to charm his prey, 

Alarmed, he swiftly winds his devious way } 

Ocean’s proud monarch now forgets his pride; 

Deep in the abyss, Leviathan would hide: 

But frantic ocean, no protection shows, 

Finds for himself no safety nor repose : 

Nature dissolves—her last grand scene is near, 

All instinct else is life is fear. 


The astonished Sun looks, and averts his light ; 
While the pale moon grows paler with affright : 
Both turn, nor cast one ray upon the gloom, 
Leave Earth’s own fires to light her to the tomb. 


Then darkness, tenfold dark, shall earth o’erspread, 
Veil from our race the world on which they tread: 
Now flashing meteors make each horror seen, 

Nor finite power can thrust a veil between. 


(Round man, appalled, now breathless silence reigns : 
His heart-stream dry, or freezing in his veins.) 
When next, the Archangel’s trump the silence breaks, 
Our globe convalsing, to her centre quakes, 
Swift in her orbit, now she meets the blast, 
Is, quivering, thrown aback—pale man, aghast ; 
A voi Eternal’s—rends the tottering Earth, 
Brings her last labour to the pangs of birth ; 
Calls to the grave: Death’s outpoured hosts shall range, 
And, all alive shall in a twinkting change, 
bn to be judged, these hosts on hosts are 

ith joy or woe, transcending speech or thou 
The Throne, the Enthroned, His guards ie 


rank, 
(Conception, here, must fill the awful blank.) 


Now other orbs see Earth enrobed in night ; 
Anon in flames emerging to the sight : 
Now the last conqueror, Death, himself shall die; 
Earth, cursed by sin, in flaming ruins lie; 
— melting skies, come grt to slake their thirst, 
re once were seas, finds s of scorching dust 
= sunk—or Ged in air; 
mplaint is blasphemy—and praise is : 
Now, too, unpardoned Jin in shall ag 
Gud’s omnipresent, withering glance to fly : 
Earth through her farnace passed— Destruction done, 
Her dross and ashes rushing to the Sun, 
This crest blue concave, left without a base, 
Is seen, collapsed—a scroll-wrapp’d cloud in space : 
My soul, prepare—ere that dread day shall dawn, 
Clothed in thy Saviour’s righteousness aloue. 
P March, 1839. Gopparp. 
SUBJECTS OF THOUGHT. 


When you depart from public worship, think 
thus: O, my soul, oop is not done when pub- 
lic work is over; when that is ended, thou must 
now begin. Ruminate upon the word; what hast 
thou got? what light to the understanding? what 
conviction to thy will? what direction to thy affec- 
tions? O, my soul, look to it; thou art thie night 
either a step nearer to heaven or hell; for this 

get good, be good, do good, or all these helps will 
thee 

en you are busy in your principal calli 

think: Who sets me at work? is it not Godt ion 
do I work for? is it not for God? do I seek myself, 
or strive to grow rich? then | am carnal. } my 
soul, be moderate in the pursuit of the world: let 
not the cares of the world overwhelm thee; drive 
on evenly, both thy general and particular calling; 
let nothing interpose betwixt thy God and thee, or 
hinder thee in spiritual worship; abide with God 
in thy calling. 

When you reflect upon the nature of your call- 
ing, gather something in your meditation there- 
from, as thus: Am I a magistrate? I judge not for 
man but for God, who will judge the unrighteous 
judge. Am 1a minister? then upon me rests the 
charge of souls that cry out, We are perishing; 
study, labour, pray for us. Oh, what account shall 
[ give? If I bea merchant, tradesman, husband- 
man, weaver, lawyer, soldier, scholar, oh! the 
scriptural improvement I may make of all these ! 

When you hear or see the sinful acts of men, 
think: Oh, what are the best of us by nature? 
Who makes me to differ? Free grace stops m 
course, else I had been reeling with the drunkard, 
blaspheming with the swearer, revelling with the 
wanton. Lord, let me not bless myself in morality, 
but let me arrive at sincerity of disposition ; never 
leave me to the ways of mine own heart. Ah, how 
is God dishonoured; what long suffering doth he 
exercise; but justice will awake, 

When you find any sad crosses befal you in body, 
estate, name or relations, think; Oh! what sin is 
it that God now chastens me for? Lord, bore mine 
ears, to hear the voice of the rod; bow my heart 
in obedience to thy will. O that instruction may 
come along with correction. My soul, search thy 
heart and ways; this stroke of is either a to- 
ken of his love, or the beginning of his wrath. O 
that I may see a father’s heart, and feel a father’s 
hand, and attain my Father’s end therein. 

When you put off your clothes, and go to bed, 
think: Thus, even thus, must thou, my soul, put off 
thy body at death; thou must be unclothed, that 
thou muyest “ be clothed upon with a house from 
heaven.” O, my soul, be daily undressing thee of 
the body of sin, and lay thyself in the grave of 
Christ; be buried with him in spiritual baptism ; 
give up thyself to sleep as thou wouldst be found 
in death, or when raised at the great day of resur- 
rection. — 


FAITH AND REPENTANCE, 


Acts xxi. 21.—Testifying both to the Jews and also 
to the Greeks, repentance toward God, and faith to- 
ward our Lord Jesus Christ. 


In the year 1680, the Rev. Philip Henry preach- 
ed on the doctrines of faith and repentance, from 
several texts of Scripture. He used to on that he 
had been told, concerning the famous Mr. Dodd, 
that some called him in scorn, faith and repentance, 
because he insisted so much on those two in all hie 
preaching. “ But,” says he, “if this be vile I will 

et be more vile; for faith and repentance are all 
in all in Christianity.” Concerning repentance he 
has sometimes said, “If I were todie in a pulpit, I 
would desire to die practising repentance.” And 
he often had this saying concerning repentance: 
“He that repents every day for the sins of every 
day, when he comes to die, will have the sins but 


of one day to repent of.” 


| 
received for a less term then ane year. A. 
the contrary, will 
7 TRUST IN GOD. 
a . At a watering place where I spent part of last 
summer, my attention was drawn towards a poor 
| young woman, whocarried a basket containing siwal! 
@ articles of needle work, which she offered for sale 
to,the ladies who passed. Her attire was course, 
but.alweys neat and clean; and her unobtrusive 
| 
| 
| 
i 
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Teams Three Dollers if paid within siz months, o 
Twe Dollars end Fifty Cents in advance. 


Reticious Movement Benoat.—We aatici- 
pate the feelings of devout gratitude and joy, which 
the late intelligence feom India ( which will be found 
in another column) will inspire in every bosom 
alive to the glory of God, and the salvation of sin- 
ners. As the glory of the latter day draws nearer, 
we may and ought to expect and pray for extraor- 
dinary displays of divine power and grace, in con- 
victing, and converting sinners, in multitudes. 
The time is coming when -professing Christians, 
awakening from their supineness, will utter with 
surprise the question of the prophet, ** Who are 
these that fly as a cloud, and as the doves to 
their windows 

Tae Pressytrerian Caurcn.—lIo the circular 
letter of the Committee on the Semi-Centenary 
Celebration, which we published last week, 
some errors escaped in the statistics of the 
Church. Asa correction, we copy the following 
from the minutes of the General Assembly for 
1839, which have recently been published. It 
appears from the statistical tables in the minutes 
that the Presbyterian Church embraces seventeen 
Synods, ninety-siz Presbyteries, twelve hundred 
and forty-three ministers, and eighteenhundred and 
twenty-three churches. Four hundred and eighty 
of these churches, this year, made no report of 
the number of their members, but a part of them 
had, in previous years, reported 24,408 communi- 
cants, which, added to the number this year re- 
ported by other churches, viz. 128,043, would 
make our whole number of communicants to be 
152,451. Thies number, if reports were complete, 
would doubtless be over 160,000. The number 
of communicants added on examination is 6377. 
The contributions reported for Domestic Missions 
amount to $33,989 30; for Foreign Missions, 
$51,307 ; for Education $27,416 95; for Theo- 
logical Seminaries, $9663 63; for Tracts and 
Sabbath-school Books, $5114 98; for Commis- 
sioners’ fund, $5791 62; and for contingent fund 
of the General Assembly, $1153 04. This gives 
a total of reported collections for objects under 
the control of the General Assembly of one 
hundred and thirty four thousand four hundred and 
thirty six dollars, and ninety-seven cents. 

The Presbytery contributing the largest amount 
of money, is that of Mississippi, which paid in 
$7711. The next largest contributor is the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia, which paid in $7565; 
the next, the Presbytery of Ohio, $5865; the 
next the Presbytery of Washington, $5258. 
These four Presbyteries contributed $26,395, being 
nearly one-fifth of the whole sum. 

The church contributing the largest sum is the 
10th Philadelphia, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
H. A. Boardman, which gave $5227. The next 
largest contribution was from the church in Nat- 
chez, Mississippi, under the pastoral care of Rev. 
8S. G. Winchester, and amounted to $4926. 


Tue Fapep Frower.—“ Oh,” said Emma with 
tears in her eyes, “my beautiful flower which I 
had nursed with so much care, and which bloomed 
more beautifully each succeeding day, is now 
withered and faded.” As she stood pensively 
contemplating the once heantifol. hnt naw 
plant, her father observed her sorrowful attitude, 
and irquired into the cause of her solicitude. She 
pointed at the withered stem and was silept, “* Em- 
ma,” said her father, “‘ when you received this 
flowering shrub, you were told that it was of 
foreign origin, and that the most sedulous care 
was required to make it bloom in this uncongenial 
climate; and while you carefully followed the di- 
rections you had received, did it not reward your 
labour with its healthful freshness and beauty ? 
Had you any reason to complain while you daily 
watered its roots, shaded it from the rays of the 
mid-day sun, and shielded it from the cold of the 
night ? and why is it that now its beauty has fled ?”’ 
Emma cast her eyes to the ground, and acknow- 
ledged that during the week, that her cousins had 
been visiting her, she had been so absorbed in her 
amusements that her favourite flower had been ne- 
glected, and now it had hopelessly perished. 

An affecting truth is couched under the simili- 
tude of Emma’s flower. Religion is an exotic ; 
it is of heavenly origin, and when transplanted 
into the human heart, it finds an ungenial atmos- 
phere, and a cold and unsuitable soil. It may 
flourish, but it is only through constant care, and 
by guarding it against the unfriendly influences by 
which it issurrounded. Violence is not so much 
to be apprehended as inattention and neglect. If 
the dews of heaven do not daily refresh it; if it be 
not sheltered against the winds which too roughly 
blow ; if every precaution be not taken to preserve 
it in ite beauty and freshness, it will soon cease to 
flourish. When this heavenly plant is watered 
by the tears of a daily penitence; when the genial! 
breath of prayer sweeps daily over it; when all 
unfavourable circumstances are vigilantly guarded 
against, then it will grow up in strength, and bear 
both its flower and fruit. 

Many commence a religious course under the 
most flattering auspices; for a season they run 
well; their faith is strong, their love enlarged, and 
their zeal ardent; they seem as if they would 
never grow weary, but go on from victory to vic- 
tory. A change, however, becomos observable; 
the graces of the Spirit are exercised with dimin- 
ished force; the duties of religion are not perform- 
ed with the same relish; they are surprized that 
they cannot feel the same interest they once ex- 
perienced; religion is devested of most of its 
charms, and its forms alone are left to be attended 
to with heartlessness, or entirely laid aside. The 
flower is withered, not one blossom greets the eye! 
Why is this? It is not that religion in itself is 
short lived; it is a perennial, and is destined to 
bloom in immortal vigour. It has suffered through 
inattention. A faithful scrutiny will detect the 
fatal causes of religious declension. Mingling 
with gay, worldly company; indulgence in frivol- 
ous reading; neglect of secret converse with God 
on slight pretexts; defective vigilance in guard- 
ing against temptation; committing small sins, so 

esteemed, and exercising ingenuity in excusing 
them; these and similar causes must necessarily, 
in the course of time, subdue the ardour of piety, 
and transform the Christian, who once enjoyed his 
religion, into a heartless formalist. 


Rutoers Cottece.—The Rev. John Ludlow, 
D. D. now provost of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been elected President of Rutgers Col- 
lege, at New Brunswick, New Jersey. ‘I'he ap- 
pointment was made by the trustees at the late 
commencement, and has received the sanction of 
the Synod of the Reformed Dutch Charch as pa- 
tron of the College. 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


God beware of a slavish dread of God’s judgments, 
and diffidence in his word; and let them sweetly 


}resign themselves by faith into their father’s hands, 
hombly silent!y submitting to his un- 
erring di 


Lieutninc.—The present season, thus far, has 
exhibited nomerous aod striking displays of this 


splendid, and, in some respects, this awful phe- 
nomenon. We scarcely open a paper, which does 
not contain one or more instances of the fatal ef- 
fects of this powerful agent. While we pity the 
weakness of faith, or of nerves, exhibited by 
many pious people, who exemplify the conduct 
attributed by the Roman satyrist to the consciously 
guilty, 

“ Hi sunt qui trepidant, et ad omnia fulgura pallent,” 


“Such are the men who start with wild surprise, 
When the least lightning flashes in their eyes,” 


we desire not * to come into the secret” of those 
who can indulge in light and trifling behaviour on 
such occasions. In our view, such a deportment 
savours more of irreverence, than of manly, much 
less of Christian fortitude. Such were not the 
feelings of David, Job, and the prophets. They 
frequently refer to the thunder and lightning, as 
manifest tokens of a present Deity, and derive 
some of their most sublime descriptions of divine 
power and majesty from this phenomenon. See 
especially the twenty-ninth Psalm. 

These reflexions were suggested by casually 
opening a volume of old pamphlets, at a sermon 
preached at Philadelphia, by the Rev. Gilbert Ten- 
nent, “ on the occasion of a person being struck by 
lightning, July 28, 1745."” The object of the ser- 
mon is to show that “ all things happen alike to all,” 
and to guard against the uncharitable judgment, that 
those who are subjects of any extraordinary ca- 
lamity, are special objects of divine displeasure. 
It is a singular fact that this inference had been 
drawn in the case of the person alluded to, who, 
as we learn from the sequel of the sermon, was no 
other than the pious and devoted author himself. 
This rendered it necessary for him thus to vindi- 
cate his character from their cruel and unwarrant- 
ed judgment. The following is the concluding 
part of the sermon :— 


“ You are all aware, my friends and brethren, that 
the late stroke of the lightning which I have sus- 
tained, has given rise to these meditations, I may 
assure you, sirs, that what [ have spoken against 
censuring in this discourse, has not arisen from 
any fear of it, or uneasiness occasioned by it, so 
far as it respects myself; for to me it isa little 
thing, to be judged by you, or by man’s judgment; 
but conscience of duty to Gud and man, has con- 
strained me to speak thus.— 

“ Concerning thisdispensation of Providence, give 
me leave to say, that | acknowledge to the glory 
of God the righteousness of it: I am a sinner, and 
as such, deserve all manner of miseries in this life, 
and eternal ruinin that to come. But in the mean 
time I must declare, that [am not conscious of any 
extraordinary evil in my conduct, for which this 
was sent. have a witness in heaven, and one 
upon earth, that I have been enabled to be upright 
before God in the course of my life, aiming at Je- 
hovah’s glory, and his — ood; and at the 
very time when this was inflicted, I enjoyed peace of 
mind, and nearness to God; and presently after it, 
I had a sense of the love of God asa father, and 
willingness to resign my life, and my all into his 
hands: my soul experienced a humble reverence 
of God’s majesty, and a sweet complacence in his 
dealings with me in general, and particularly in 
this providence, and was therefore inclined afew| ‘Suffice it tosay, that the finger of Providence, 
hours after, to bless his name for it with my whole | (if we have not mistaken) very plainly pointed us 
heart; and therefore the various, unreasonable and | to thie field of labour. Nor have we had reason 
inconsistent censures of people upon this occasion, | since we have been here, to change this opinion; 
give me not the least uneasiness so far as they con- | but every day’s experience has served to convince 
cern me, but [ am grieved for their sinful igno-| us more and more fully of the importance of having 
rance and uncharitableness, as they respect them- | a mission established here. Having been prevent- 
selves, and pray that a gracious God may forgive | ed by sickness and other hindrances, from making 
them, for they know not what they do. any advance towards the acquisition of the lan- 

«I hope, my brethren,’ you will excuse my saying | guage, for the few months that we have been in 
thus much concerning myself, which if I had not | the country, we had not ventured to expect being 
judged to be my duty at this time, when 60 many | able to attempt any missionary work, for a year to 
faloc and foolich cenaures are heaped upon me,on|come. But most unexpectedly, the Lord has-at 
account of this late awful dispensation of Provi-| once permitted us to commence our labours, and 
dence, I should have wholly waved. filled our hands to overflowing. I have established 

“ And as I do not yet know, what is the particular | an orphan asylum, which embraces 85 parentless 
voice of this Providence to me, I beg the help of| children. ‘fhe institution has two departments, 
your prayers, that I may be enabled to know it, so| one for boys and the other for girls. These child- 
far as concerns my duty, and to comply therewith. | ren are from five to fourteen years of age. These 

“ So far as I know my heart, I desire to bow with | have all to be fed, clothed, and sheltered, as well 
the most awful reverence before the sovereign | as instructed. In short we have adopted them as 
majesty of heaven, and resign myself tohis govern-| our children. You may readily suppose that this 
ment and disposal. charge involves much responsibility, and occasions 

“ I desire likewise to take thankful notice of that | much care, anxiety, and labour, especially when 
mixture of mercy which appeared in this providence | you consider, that for the support of this institu- 
in sparing my life, and preserving my bones from | tion, I have to depend entirely (for the present) 
being broken, while the flash of the lightning was | upon my influence with the European part of the 
so violent as to tear my shoes to pieces, twist one | community, or rather, I ought to say, upon the kind 
of my buckles, and melt a little of two corners of | providence of Him, who has promised to be a fa- 
the other. Surely the blessed God has according | ther to the fatherless, and the orphan’s friend. Al- 
to his gracious word — his rough wind in the|thongh I am here a stranger, with not a single 
day of his east wind. ‘That which makes the mi-| Presbyterian within one hundred miles of me, yet 
tigation of the stroke the more agreeable to me, is | [ have already received upwards of 1500 rupees in 
the opportunity that is hereby offered of farther | donations, with above 100 rupees monthly subscrip- 
service to the church of Chris', and the prevention | tion. As my settling here was not anticipated by 
of a greater degree of reproach, which would in| the Board, and as consequently no provision has 
all probability have been, though without ground, | been made by them for the support of such am-in- 
cast upon my character, and through that upon the | stitution, I do not feel at liberty to use any of their 
truths and people of God, had I been struck dead | funds for this purpose, until authorized to do so. 
by the lightning at a stroke, though I trust it would | In the mean time I must depend upon Providence 
have been the best day to me that ever! saw, yet | for assistance in the undertaking. If it be for the 
the wicked would have taken thence occasion to | glory of God, He will provide—if not, the sooner 
triumph and reproach without cause; the hearts of | it goes down the better. In addition to my large 
many pious people would have been grieved, and | family, I have also charge of the Poor House. 
the weaker amongst them possibly put to a ee This institution was established some months ago, 
to answer the cavila of the impenitent: It has/| whilst a most distressing famine prevailed in this 
therefore pleased a gracious God to lengthen out | section of country. The civil officers of the sta- 
the thread of my life a little longer. O may |tion have prevailed upon me to take the superin- 
it be improved to better purpose in the service of | tendence of it, and because it furnishes me with a 
his honour, truths and kingdom! large and regular congregation, to whom I may 

“ T pray God that all who hear of this uncommon | read or preach the gospel every day, (if I am able) 
event, and especially the dear ay el my charge, | I have acceded to their wishes. Here are about 
may be enabled to improve it to *s honour and | two hundred poor and disab'ed persons whom I 
their own benefit. It seems, my brethren, as if| visit once a day, read to them a portion of scrip- 
the time in which it was inflicted, being the hour | ture, and see them fed. I have a native doctor 
of your public convention, when I was wont to! who administers to the sick under my direction. 
speak to you in my master’s name, pointed toyou | This whole establishment, with all its funds, ser- 
tu take suitable notice of this providence. vants, &c. &c. depends upon me. I feel it too 

“ Seeing my dear brethren ithas pleased Almighty | important a field of missionary labour to give it 
God to threaten to remove from you at a stroke,| up. Among these paupers I have a school of forty 
the dispenser of the means of grace among you, [| boys. Most of them read the Word of God and 
hope it willexcite you to improve with greater at-| religious tracts in the native language. I have 
tention and care, such opportunities in time com-/| also a Bazaar school of thirty fine promising boys, 
ing; forasmuch as they are so exceeding uncer-| mostly of high caste. All these read the word of 
tain, and yet of such great moment. God, and are studying something of the evidences 

“ And brethren, I think I am bound by the laws | of Christianity. J wonder that their parents, many 
of gratitude to take this public opportunity of ox | of whom aro eateries do nat object to thin. But 
pressing my thankfulness for your uncommon | the Lord’s hand is in this matter. ‘This school is 
sympathy with me, and kindness to me under the | supported by Captain Wheler, a pious officer, who 
gentle touch of a father’s hand. Ye have not/ was here when I arrived, but has since been or- 
treated me with the uncharitable severity of Job’s| dered to another station. This gentleman also 
friends, but with lenity and indulgence, the law of | gives me fifty rupees per month, towards the sup- 
kindness has moved your lips; neither have you | port of the orphan asylum. ‘This good man, while 
been ashamed of my chain. May it please a.good | here, was in the habit of giving eight rupees’ worth 
God to reward you for all the expressions of your | of grain, monthly, to the poor who are not in the 
respect to me, and keep you from an undue esteem | poor-house. This he has requested me to continue, 
of me, who am less than the least of all saints. at his expense. Every Sabbath morning, about 

“ In fine, sirs, let us all be excited to listen to and | four hundred poor people collect about my door. 
improve the awful voice of God by thunder in ge- After —s to them for half an hour or an 
neral. Give unto the Lord, O ye mighty, give unto| hour, | give each one a small) portion of grain 
Lord | and send them away. Although they only come 
for that bread that perisheth, who knows but 
that some of them may find and carry away 
with them, “ that bread which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life.” This is, to me, a most interesting 
congregation. It reminds me of what is recorded 
in scripture, of the multitude that often thronged 
our Saviour, made up principally of the poor, the 
Jame, the halt, and the blind. I have commenced 
my labours here with one of the most convincing 
proofs, given to John the Baptist, of the divinity of 
the Saviour—* To the poor the Gospel is preach- 
ed.” I have also an interesting Bible class of boys, 
the sons «f Europeans. This I hope will prove a 
useful exercise. But Il will not tire you with a 
more particular account of my circumstances and 
labours. You will _— perceive, that [ have 
more laid to my hand than I can poossibly do. Were 
there five others here to assist me, we might still 
say to our brethren in America, “Come over and 
help us.” In the establishment of this mission, I 


which are always wise, and just, 
and good. Our God isa rock, his ways are periect, 
a God of truth and without iniquity, just and right 
is he. I add no more, but glory and praise to 

the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, for ever and ever, 
to which let men and angels say, Amen.” 


Opportunities.—One favourite excuse for réti- 
gious neglect is the want of favourable opportuni- 
ties for the cultivation of personal religion. That 
there is a difference in the circumstances of pro- 
fessore of religion is manifest; some can command 
their time and enjoy a leisure hour and a secret 
place at pleasure; others are compelled to toil for 
their subsistence, and to live in a crowd, The 
latter might consider themselves excused if they 
should not pay the sane degree of attention to the 
secret cultivation of piety, as the former; and yet 
there is reason to believe, that those who plead 
want of opportunity, merely betray their want of 
inclination. God places no man in a situation in 
which he cannot truly and spiritually worship him. 
If all situations are not equally favourable, none 
are of such a nature, as entirely to prevent the 
growth of religion in the soul. Inclination will 
always make opportunities, and many instances 
are upon record to prove that eminent piety is at- 
taiuable under circumstances which would seem 
to be entirely unpropitious. Kings, statesmen, 
jurists, soldiers, and sailors, whose occupations 
have necessarily been numerous and harassing, ad 
who have been forced to mingle in company un- 
friendly to religious thought and reflexion, have 
nevertheless shone pre-eminent in their piety. The 
Spirit of God equalizes the condition of men in re- 
gard to religious opportunities, as he gives efficacy 
to every sincere effort to draw near to God, whether 
it be made in the migst of hurry and bustle or in 
the quiet retirement of the closet. Indeed there is 
reason to believe that a peculiar blessing is vouch- 
safed to the right employment of small opportuni- 
ties. Professing Christians on shipboard, at a 
crowded watering place, or in a camp, may profess 
regret that they have no season for serving God, 
but Christians under all these circumstances have 
found time for the most profitable exercise of their 
privileges. A thousand seeming difficulties at once 
disappear where the heart is set upon serving God. 
If it can do no more, its fervent aspirations will as- 
cend quiety amidst surrounding noise; it will learn 
by abstraction to be alone in a crowd; and instead 
of complaining that it has no opportunity for com- 
muning with God, it will rejoice that it hus so 
many seasons for enriching, heavenly intercourge. 


Missionary friend in Phila- 
delphia has furnished us with the following ex- 
tract of a letter from the Rev. H. R. Wilson, dat- 
ed Fultehghur, on the Ganges, January 7th, 1839. 
It will be read with pleasure, especially by those 
who watch with interest the progress of our own 
Foreign Missionary Board. 


the Lord glory and strength, give unto the Lor 
the glory due unto his name, worship the Lord in 
the beauty of holiness. The voice of the Lord is 
upon the waters, the God of glory thundereth, the 
voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord 
is full of majesty, the voice of the Lord breaketh 
the cedars, yea the Lord breaketh the cedars of 
Lebanon, he maketh them also to skip like a calf, 
Lebanon and Syrion like a young unicorn; the 
voice of the Lord divides the flames of fire, shakes 
the wilderness of Kavesh, makes the hinds to calve, 
and discovers the forest. It is but reasonable my 
brethren, that we should offer homage to that great 
God, who is all sufficient in himself, and whose 
majestic voice in the thunder, produces such sud- 
den and amazing effects and alterations in the 
kingdoms of nature and providence, as have been 
represented. Who can stand before this holy Lord 
God, when once his anger begins to burn! He is 
wise in heart .and mighty in strength: who has 
hardened himself again$t God and prospered? But é 
though our hearts should be filled with a solemn have had a special reference to the native city, 
awe of God’s majesty while we hear his voice | Ferruckabad, which is just adjacent, and which is 


thundering in the heavens, yet let the friends of ' supposed to contain a population of 100,000 souls ; 


but so entirely has my time been taken up here, 
that not until to-day, have I been able to visit this 
greatcity. Such a mass of human beings I have 
never before seen. I rode some distance through 
one of the streets, until the way became complete- 
ly blocked up, so that I could go no further. Fifty 
men, had they the zeal of Paul, and the eloquence 
of Demosthenes, might preach through these 
streets from morning until night, and not come in 
each other's way. tah! no such preachers are 
to be seen. The city is wholly given to idolatry— 
No missionary has ever proclaimed salvation in 
the name of Teale to this vast multitude.” 


Union Cotitece.—The annual commencement 
of Union College, Schenectady, New York, took 
place on Wednesday, 24th July. The exercises 
of the day were closed by conferring the degree of 
bachelor of arts on one hundred and six yonng gen- 
tlemen. The degree of master of arts was also con- 
_ferred in course on twenty-five of the alumni of the 
college; and the honorary degree of A. M. on seve- 
ral gentlemen. 

The honorary degree of D. D. was conferred on 
the Rev. R. J. Breckinridge, of Baltimore, and on 
the Rev. Alden, Professor in Williams 
College, the Rev. Leverett Buck, of the Episcopal 
Church in Chenango eounty, New York, and the 
Rev. Elisha Yale, of Montgomery county, New 
York. The degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
William L. Marcy and David Prentice, Professor 
in Geneva College. 

Scaiprures in Scnoots.—Powerful and influ- 
ential meetings are being held all over England 
and Scotland, for the purpose of making the Bible 
the text book in all great and public schools. 


Eccuesiasticat.—At a meeting of the Second 
Presbytery of Philadelphia held on the 2d ult. 
at Bensalem, Pennsylvania, Mr. James M. Harlow 
was ordained to the work of the Gospel ministry, 
and installed pastor of the church of Bensalem. 
Rev. Thomas B. Bradford, of Neshaminy, preach- 
ed the sermon from 1 Cor.ix.16. ‘ For necessi- 
ty is laid upon me, yea, wo is unto me, if I preach 
not the Gospel.” ‘The Rev. W. Neill, D. D. pre- 
sided ; Rev. J. L. Dinwiddie, delivered the charge 
to the Bishop, and Rev. John McDowell, D. D. 
delivered the charge to the people. We are hap- 
py to learn that the prospects of this ancient 
church are truly encouraging. 

NEW AGENTS. 
CONNECTICUT. OHIO. 
NEW JERSEY. 


Fair field, Green Co.—Rev. R G 
New Hampton—KRev. J McNair} Linn 
Morris County—J W Drake Esq' Lima—Rev. Wm. MeGookin 


Bald Eagle, Lycoming Co.—Rev.|“2™ 


Alexander Boyd Rev, Samuel iley 
Mauch Chunk—Rev. R Webster| 
DD Clarke LOUISIANA 
ur, ev. . 
Summit Bridge—Jas. Leonard | Nashville—Cyrus Sawyer, Esq 
MARYLAND. DIANA. 
Fredericktown—Rev. J Smith |Ennisville—Benjamin Depuy 
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For the Presbyterian. 


MR. GUTZLAFF’S TRACT OPERATIONS AT 
MACAO AND VICINITY. 


To the Secretary of the American Tract Society, 

We have been permitted, under the gracious 
auspices of our Saviour, to carry on our operations 
as heretofore, our Japanese being always the fore- 
most in every enterprise for disseminating the word 
of God. 

Request for Supplies of Tracts —Repeated in- 

stances having, however, occurred, that 1 could not 
obtain the books at the time when moet wanted 
rom your stores at Macao, | should consider it the 
highest favour if you would kindly, in your future 
appropriations, give me a definite allowance; or if 
this might not suit your views, a carte blanche 
upon Singapore and Macao, wherein you kindly 
request your missionaries to give the quantity de- 
manded on application, might be as well. What- 
ever number of books you may place at my dispo- 
sal shall be conscientiously circulated in China 
Proper. 

Fifty villages and cities visited.—In the course 
of the year we have been permitted to visit more 
than fitty villages and cities, and to form two con- 
nections with places in the interior. Our brother 
Cuane returned a month ago from his excursion to 
his native place near the frontiers of Keang se, 
where he has distributed Tracts which were 
gladly received; and also prevailed upon a teach- 
er of his acquaintance to introduce them in his 
school. Several individuals promised to aban- 
don the service of all idols. If it pleases the Savi- 
our, he will shortly again perform a tour. A youth 
who was sent hither purposely to be fully instruc- 
ted in the doctrines of the Gospel, that he might 
by degrees act as a teacher, is now under my care. 

I can bear the most ample testimony to the joy- 
ful manner in which our books have been received. 
Confident that the seed thus scattered will bear 
fruit for eternity, 1 am still more anxious to see 
the work carried on upon a larger scale. 

A fearless Tract missionary wanted.—lf you 
have a young man who takes delight in spreading 
the glad tidings of salvation, and has proved him- 
self a zealous distributer of ‘Tracts, possessing cou- 
rage enough not to be trightened by edicts and op- 
position, do not fail to send him hither. Canton 
with its myriads knows nothing about the Gospel, 
and they ought not to be left to grope, year after 
year, in darkness, because there was once a perse- 
cution. There are islands close to Macao with a 
teeming population which, to my shame be it re- 
corded, have never yet been visited. The mission 
has existed for thirty years, and the very outskirts 
of Canton and Macao have not yet engaged our 
operations, Such a state of things ought not to be 
suffered, and men must be at 
e risk, promulgate the Gospel, and only such, 
Ie China to be saved, it will be by 
humble and persevering efforts to communicate the 
word of God orally as well as printed, and in no 
other way ; and missionary efforts ought to be con- 
fined to those grand objects. 

Mr. Roberts and myself will humbly pursue the 
course pointed out to us by our adorable Redeemer, 
and trust his grace fur the most glorious results, 
whilst waiting upon him in prayer and supplica- 
tions. 

Severa] thousand volumes have, since I wrote 
last been put into circulation at places where never 
a book had found its way. May the Almighty 
bless these trifling efforts. Remember us in your 
supplications at the throne of grace, and believe 
me, dear sir, yourstruly, GuTzLarr. 

Macao, January 22, 1839. 


For the Presbyterian 
A SUGGESTION. 


The want of definite information amongst our 
Presbyterian community as to our doctrines, form 
of church government, and mode of public worship, 
is often, and perhaps too justly complained of. Epis- 
copalians know and can explain what they believe, 
and how they worship God. Baptists have a readi- 
ness to give every man a reason for their peculiar 
views. But too many Presbyterians are Presby- 
terians because their fathers were—which, though 
not a bad reason with other reasons, is a poor one 
by itself. 

The Episcopalians have one advantage over other 
denominations, that their prayer book, which the 
denominational feeling of that Church, no less than 
i's worship, requires to be in the hands of every 
member, contains their doctrines, forms, rubrics, 
&c. Strong denominational feeling also secures 
among the Baptists and the Methodists a general 
acquaintance with their system of faith and prac- 
tice. But with perhaps too little of this denomi- 
national preference amongst many of our people, 
our venerable Confession of Faith and Directo 
for public worship, being quite a volume, not nook 


ed for use in ordinary religious services, and there- 
fore not mora owned by the people, is a sadly 
neg] book. When possessed, it is kept in the 
library among other books, and consulted only on 
important occasions, or for particular purposes. 
The people generally are not acquainted with its 
contents. 
Will you, therefore, Mr. Editor, please to insert 
in your valuable paper a suggestion in regard to 
this deficiency, which is respectfully submitted to 
those who are “set in authority to attend to this 
very thing.” 
It is that a brief and com ive view of our 
doctrines, form of church government, and direc- 
for public worship be prepared, and appended 
to all Psalm and Hymn Books published by our ex- 
cellent Board of Publication. 
Such an abstract would not require more than 
fifty or sixty pages, probably, of small sized, but 
neat, distinct type; which would increase the pri 
of the Pealm and Hymn Book but a few cents; or 
by omitting some of the hymns, the price of the 
book would not be at all enhanced. 

Some of the advantages of this plan are the fol- 


1. It would be generally accessible. Every 
member of our church will have a Psalm and 
Hymn Book. People of other denominations would 
know where to find such information as truly of us 
as they now do of the Episcopalians, or of the Dutch 
Reformed, The latter body of Christians have 
long adopted a plan of this kind, though much more 
extensive than is contemplated in the suggestion 
now made. 

2. Parts of it might be conveniently used as 
forms of admission to the church for the first time, 
where it is the custom or the preference of the 
churches to have any form of admission; as auxi- 
liary also in the baptismal, marriage, and funcral 
services—in the latter of which, and in the visiting 
sick persons, laymen are often called to take part; 
while it would be quite desirable, in many cases, 
for our clergyman to refresh their memory by 
looking over the directions it would bring 80 con- 
veniently before their minds in regard to ser- 
vices, to public prayer, &c., before they should 
engage in them. 

3. It would furnish much valuable and discri- 
minating information. 

4. It would cost but little. 

5. It would be actually and oftener read by the 
people, who otherwise might never learn any thing 
about our system. 

6. [t might do much to secure greater unifor- 
mity and higher excellence in on religious 
services, as well as greater unity and correctness 
in the faith and practice of all our people. 

CAMERON. 


For the Presbyterian. 
LINES, 
ON THE DEATH OF MRS. 3B. WHO DIED THE 22d aprit, 1837. 
“ Every man walketh in a vain show.”—Ps. xc. 
What a dream is this life! how vain, altho’ fair, 
“ What shadows we chase, and what shadows we are ;” 
Like 4 _ that grows up, with the first dawn of 
ight, 

But cut down and wither’d; it dies before night. 
How few mortals live out their three score and ten, 
Still fewer to eighty or ninety attain— 
While pain and disorders, privation and care, 
Too often attend our life’s closing career. 


Oh thou, blessed being ! so valu’d and lov'd, 

Too soon for our comtort, hast thou been remov'd; 
The kind—tender moth companion and friend, 
We have seen to her last, lonely mansion descend. 


There—there will she slumber, beneath the cold sod, 
Till arous’d from her sleep by the summons of God ; 
Oh! then may we see her, in glory arise, 

To dwell with her Saviour and friends in the skies. 


How sweet is this hope! and how firm is this trust, 
Tho’ now she reposes and moulders in dust, 

Her spirit and body again will unite— 

And shine in a robe of etherial light. 


Tho’ never toearth shal! we see her return, 

Yet why without hope, should we murmur or mourn; 
She is now in a world where “the weary do rest,” 
And all who love God, are eternally bless’d. 


In humble submission then let us adore 

The God, who first gave, and alone can restore; 

Let us copy her lovely example, and strive 

To shine as she shone—that with her we may live. 
May 1, 1837. Haywoop. 


From the New York Observer. 


REMARKABLE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT IN 
BENGAL. 


In the London Missionary Register for June, re- 
ceived by the Great Western, we find a highly in- 
teresting account of a remarkable religious a waken- 
ing among the Hindoos in the vicinity of Kishnag- 
hur, one of the stations of the Church Missionary 
society, on the Jelingha, a branch of the Hoogly, 
about 70 miles north of Calcutta. It seems that in 
55 villages, extending for sixty miles along the Je- 
lingha, to the N. E. and S. W. of Kishnaghur, more 
than 3000 Hindoos have thrown away their idols 
within a few months, and expressed a desire to be 
admitted into the. Christian church. The move- 
ment bears a strong resemblance to that witnessed 
by the Apostles on the day of Pentecost, and will 
remind the reader of similar recent scenes in the 
Society and Sandwich Islands. 

We give below the report of Archdeacon Deal- 
try, who visited the villages at the request of the 
Lord Bishop (Wilson) of Calcutta, for the purpose 
of learning the truth respecting the reports of this 
wonderful change. On ascertaining that they were 
true, the Bishop immediately entered with his 
whole soul into the matter, and wrote to London, 
to the directors of the Church Missionary Society, 
urging the importance of sending between 30 and 
40 additional clergymen, schoolmastere, and cate- 
chists, into this part of the field. In his communi- 
cation to the directors, the Bishop says: “ If we can 
but enter at the wide and effectual door in time, 
not only these 3000 or 4000, but the whole popula- 
tion of the fifty or sixty villages, may receive the 
Christian faith, and resemble our Christian villages 
in the times of our Anglo Saxon forefathers in the 
sixth seventh Such a glorious 
scene has never yet been presented to our longin 
eyes in Bengal 

The following is the report of the archdeacon: 


Report by the Ven. Archdeacon Dealtry of his visit 
to the villages north of Kishnaghur. 


On the return of the Bishop and myself from the 
Straits, at the end of November, 1838, we received 
from Mr. Deerr, the Church missionary stationed at 
Kishnaghur, an account of a wonderful excitement 
and inquiry, on the subject of religion, among 
the natives in several villages near the Sudder 
station, to which he is appointed. Subsequent let- 
ters to the same effect determined us to visit those 
villages, and to inquire into the origin and reality 
of the work. 

The Bishop’s duties, however, in Calcutta, pre- 
vented him from fulfilling his intention ; but, at his 
request, I most gladly agreed to visit the scene of 
this work, and to make all the inquiry I could, in 
order that we might judge how far it was the work 
of the blessed Spirit of God. 

Accordingly, on February 8, 1839, I left Calcutta 
in company with a native friend, the Rev. K. M. 
Banerjea, for Kishnaghur. We arrived there on 


ceived by R. P. Nisbett, Esq., the Civil and Session 
Judge. As we could not go out to the villages before 
Monday, I endeavoured to obtain from Mr. Deerr 
as full an account as — of the work which 
had brought me up. I received from him the fol- 
lowing particulars :— 

1. Number of Inquirers. 

There are not less than fifty-five villages, con- 
taining, among them, upward of five hundred fami- 
lies, who are convinced of their lost state as sinners, 
believe that the gospel of Christ provides the only 
means of salvation, and are ready and anxious to 
be baptised intothat faith. These families average 
about six in a family; so that there are not less 
than 3000 souls seeking admission into the Chris- 
tian fold. 

If. Origin and Commencement of the work. 

He had heard, in the begioning of 1635, of a 
persecution against a sect com partly of Mus- 
sulmans and partly of Hindoos. This sect was 
called “ Kurta Bhoja,” Worshippers of the Crea 
tor. ‘They are derived from the sect of the 


Saturday morning, the 9th. I was most kindly re- | P 


Dervish the Mahomedans ; but have 
adopted, in addition, some articles of the Chris- 
tian faith, They worship only one God, have 
nothing to do with idols, and believe that God will 
come into the world ina human form. Mr. Deerr 

believes that, in their present character, they are 

of recent origin. He heard that they bore the per- 

secution against them with great patience; and 

thought that this wasa of their sincerity, 

however erroneous might be their principles; and 

determined to pay them a visit, to inquire into their 

belief, and to direct them, if possible, to the true 

way of salvation. He accordingly went; and, in 

the first visit was convinced of their sincerity, saw 

much that was good among them, much that he 

greatly admired, especially the love and affection 

which they had for one another. In speaking upon 

the Christian religion, he did not think there was 

much impression made; but he left them some 

copies of the gospels, and determined so visit them 

— He renewed his visit in the beginning of 
1836. They received him more cordially, listened 

to him more attentively, and an impression was evi- 
dently made favourable to the truth. After several 

visits of a similar nature, he asked to have public 

worship among them; they agreed; but with con- 
siderable reluctance, as they were afraid of in- 
a persecution. After dinner, the inquirers as- 
sembled for worship, and many of the heathen join- 
ed them. They showed, however, great fear and 
timidity. The missionary asked them one by one, 
“ Are you afraid to pray ?” They replied, “ No, we 
are not afraid.” He then said, “ Let us pray ;” the 
inquirers immediately fell upon their faces. The 

heathen were startled at this,as they considered 

the very act of prayer with Christians an avowal of 
Christianity. Hence, all these inquirers were, from 

this time, considered as out of the pale of heathen- 

ism; their caste was gone, and they were looked 

upon as the followers of Jesus Christ. They were 

put under Christian instruction, and, a few months 
after were baptized. A most rigid persecution was 

now commenced against them. Their wives and 

children were taken from them by their heathen 

relatives, and only restored by an order from the 
magistrate. From this period the truth prevailed 

more fully; others, of the sect copeuall above 
named visited the Christians, and became more fa- 
vourably disposed toward them, and invited the mis- 

sionary to preach the gospel to them also. He com- 
plied with their request; public worship was es- 
tablished among them; many were convinced of 
the truth of Christianity, and openly declared “ that 
this =~ the very thing which they had been seek- 
ing for.” 

In 1838, the leading men in ten villages bel 
ing to the Kurta-Bhoja sect, avowed thelr beliet in 
the gospel, and, after instruction, were baptized 
into the faith of Christ. They straightway con- 
fessed Him before the heathen, and established pub- 
lic worship in their villages. This created great 
excitement and curiosity among their relatives and 
connexions. They attended the worship to know 
what it all meant; more violent opposition and 
persecution were the result, and every one that at- 
tended the worship was considered a Christian. In 
one village the excitement wasso great, that when 
the missionary began to preach, they anxiously in- 
quired, “* What! has the pestilence reached us 
also?” An inquirer had two brothers, who fled 
from their homes for fear of catching the infection. 
The man before whose house the preacher stood, 
was turned out by the villagers, because they 
thought he had been the means of bringing the 
missionaries to the village. But, as is usual in 
persecutions, the truth spread—the Christians were 
more in earnest, the inquirers multiplied, and the 
word of God prevailed, so that whole tribes became 
obedient to the faith. Here is the result. Some 
of the sect have gone back again; but the greater 
part remain firm, and are now anxious for bap- 
tism. 

In only one instance he has found that an indivi- 
dual professed himself a Christian from fear, and 
not from principle. ‘This the man has since con- 
fessed. His father-in-law had become a Christian. 
He visited him, to talk with him «n the subject. 
He was considered for this act a Christian; and 
cast out by his neighbours on hisreturn. He has, 
however, since given good hope. From the first 
time of the inquiry, Christian catechists and 
teachers have been constantly among them. The 
missionary has little doubt of the sincerity of most 
of them. 

Here is his statement of the origin and p 
of the work. It appears natural, and what we 
should have expected. We hope it is of God; 
but we would speak with caution, and wait to see 
further. 

Ill. The present state of the work. 

Mr. Deerr thinks, that out of the 500 families 
who are candidates for baptism, 200 of them are 
prepared for the holy sacrament; that is about one 
thousand two hundred individuals. I proceeded to 
ask the following questions regarding them. 


1. Do you think that there is any secular motive 
which has influenced them in cochlea to become 
Christians. 

He thinks there may be, in some instances, a lit- 
tle ; but nothing more than the religion itself must 
indirectly present. It teaches love and sympathy, 
and to render assistance to one another in want, &c. 
This is the whole of temporal motive that he can 
possibly imagine. It isa religion of love. Many 
of the people at present are in distress; they were 
not so when they first offered themselves as candi- 
dates for baptism. This distress has been occasion- 
ed by an inundation, which has destroyed the crops 
throughout the district. The villages were all un- 
der water. Relief was sent to the suffering Chris- 
tians, many of whom had been without food for 
days. The missionary sent them rice as far as his 
means would allow. The boats went over the 
fields, from village to village, distributing relief to 
the Christian brethren as far as they were able. 
The heathen, on seeing this, said, “ See how these 
Christians love one another! surely this is the true 
religion!” All this may have given an impulse ; 
but he does not know how it could be otherwise. 
They have nothing but this.mutual help to induce 
them to become Christians; but every thing else 
to discourage. 

2. Have the 200 families, or the adult part of 
the one thou-and two hundred individuals whom you 
think fit for baptism, an adequate knowledge of 
Christianity ? 

Their knowledge is not very enlarged, but he 
considers that it is sufficient for condidates for bap- 
tism. ‘They know the elements of the truth—for 
instance, that they are sinners; that, as sinners, 
they are subject to wrath; that God, in mercy, has 
provided salvation through his Son; that he who 


repents and believes on Christ, shal] obtsin salva- — 
tion ; that it is the Holy Spirit alone who can make © 


them see and feel their sins, and lead thein to rest 
vu Oluict fur he forgivenness of them; that there 


will be a resurrection of the dead, and a judgment | 


of all men; that the righteous shall be saved, the 
wicked lost for ever, &c. &c. They can repeat the 
creed, the Lord’s prayer, and the ten command- 
ments. 


3. Are they willing to forsake all for Christ, to | 


give up their heathen habits, and to lead a life of 
self-denial 

They have already given proof of this, in what 
they have had to suffer; they expect persecution, 


and are —— for it; they entirely renounce 


idolatry, an a custom and habit which the 
gospel prohibits. In a word, they are desirous of 
utting themselves under the Christian pastor, and 
attending to his godly dir: ctions in all things. 

4. What is the present state of their temporal 
circumstances? 


The majority of them, in common with all-the~— 


district, Christian and heathen, along the Jelingha 
river, are in the mst destitu'e condition—their 

verty inconceivable. 
the crops. The second is coming, but 
m be have little to hope for before March. If two 
or three thousand rupees could be raised, in order 
to obtain seed for their ground, it would be the 
greatest blessing to them imaginable. They must 
borrow ; and in getting it from the Zemindar, they 
will have to pay at the least 100 per cent. It is this 
which keeps them poor wien they are thrown back 
by the failure of the crops. Ile has not the least 
doubt but the money would be returned when the 
next crops are reaped. He does not think this 


would have the effect of inducing people to become 
Christians, and thus filling the Church with nomi- 
nal professors. 

5. How are the spiritual wants of these people 


‘The inundation has entire- 
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to be supplied, should they be admitted into the 
Church 


(1.) There are, Mr. Deerr, and Mr. Alexander, 
aa European catechist, who has lately been sent to 
aysist in the mission. 

(2.) Two native catechists, Paul and Ramdhun. 
These are of great importance, in reading the 
prayers and scriptures, expounding, catechising, &c. 

) There are six ers, Their duty is simply 
to read the Scriptures and catechise, to read tracts 
&c. They have been taken chiefly from the vil- 

are conversant with the manners of the peo- 
ple, &c., and are very useful in their places. 

(4.) The English schoolmaster at Kiahnaghur, 
Moodha Shoodun. He was partly educated at 
Bishop’s College. Besides his duties at the Eng- 
lish school, he renders aid in visiting the villages 
and reading the service, &c. 

These are all at present engaged; that is, 11, 
persons for the 55 villages. However desirous 
they may be to contribute all the aid which they 
can, it must be utterly inadequate to supply the 
most partial spiritual aid to all the villages; they 
could not even give the baptized one service each 
Sabbath. Something, then, must be done to pro- 
vide more help, should the candidates be ripe {or 
baptisin. 

| ere, then, is the statement—very inviting it 
must be admitted. The great thing is, now, to see 
how far the facts may be relied upon, after, as im- 
partial witnessess, we have examined the work, 
and instituted all needful inquiries on the subject. 
I am thankful to say that our friends, the Rev. 
Messrs. Weitbrecht and Sandys, have met us here; 
so that there will be a large party of us to exam- 
ine the candidates, &c. May God give us wisdom 
and prudence ; and may we find that He is indeed 
working for His own glory, and openly displaying 
His truth in the sight of the heathen! On Mon- 
day we visit the vill 
Evening, Feb. 9, 1839.—After a plea- 
gant Sabbath day at Kishnaghur—on which I 
preached twice to the residents, and administered 
the Holy Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper—we set 
off to visit the villages, and to judge how far we 
could concur with our friend, Mr. rr, that the 
work was of God. There were of our party, my- 
self, the Rev. W. J. Deerr, the Rev. K. M. er- 
jea, the Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, and the Rev. T. 
Sandys. The two last named gentlemen we very 
and unexpectedly met at Kishnag- 
ur: they had heard of the work, and came to see 
what things God had wrought. We were out 
three days; visited four of the principal vil : 
and baptized in thein between five and six hundred 
persons, including women and children. As the 
work was nearly of a similar character in all the 
villages, it may perhaps be sufficient to give the 
proceedings of one of them more in detail; as from 
that a fair judgment may be formed as to the 
rest. 


We first went to Anunda Bas,a large village 
about ten coss from Kishnaghur. At this village 
there were about sixty families seeking Christian 
baptism. On our way to it, we had to pass near 
a small village named Bengal Chu, where there 
are several families seeking the truth. They 
surrounded our palanquins, and earnestly desired 
that we would not pass them without giving them 
some service. The missionary brethren were 
struck with what they considered their earnestness 
and sincerity. It was something new to see Ben- 
galees thus pressing for Christian instruction. We 
could not comply with their request; as our ar- 
rangements had been formed, and such important 
duties depended on them. We desired, however, 
eur friend Krishna Mohana Banerjea to stay and 
give them a short address and then to follow us; 
with which request he readily complied. 

We arrived at Anunda Bas about 12 o’clock. Ar- 
rangements for service were made; and the in- 
quirers assembled in a small compound before a 
native hut belonging to one of the Christians. A 
kind of screen from the heat was made, by cloths 
i thrown over poles. There was a large num- 
ber present. The candidates for baptism were placed 
in the front, in rows. We commenced by singing 
ahymn. I then addressed them; Krishna Moha- 
na Banerjea interpreting for me. I told them that 
the Bishop, with other Christians in Calcutta had 
heard that God had put it into their hearts to aban- 
don their idols, and to embrace Christianity; that 
we earnestly hoped that it was the work of God 
upon their hearts—that no temporal motives had 
induced them to so serious and important a step— 
that they had well weighed and fully understood 
the duties and obligations of the Christian religion 
—and that it was with the conviction of their sin- 
ful state, of the salvation of the gospel, and of the 
difficulties which they would have to undergo, that 
they had resolved to become the followers of Christ ; 
that then, and then alone, could they expect it to 
become a blessing to them, and we should be able 
to rejoice in their conversion. I expressed to them 
how thankful | felt that theirs was the first village 
which we had visited; that I hoped its name was a 
token fur good; and that if they became sincere 
Christians, real believers in Jesus Christ, it would 
truly be “‘ Anunda Bas,” that is, the “ Village of 
Joy ;” for Christianity was the — of happi- 
ness and joy. But as no good could be expected 
without the divine blessing, before proceeding fur- 
ther, [ requested them to join in earnest prayer for 
that blessing, and that they might have the Spirit 
of God to teach them. Mr. Sandys then offered up 
the sacrifice of prayer and thanksgiving; and never 
did I see a great r apparent seriousness. The poor 
people, prostrate on their faces, made their re- 
sponses in the inost solemn and audible manner. 
Mr. Deerr next gave them an affectionate and ear- 
nest address upon the necessity of feeling their 
state as sinners, of believing in Christ, of renounc- 
ing their old habits, and of obedience to the Son of 
God. His subject was, As many of you as were 
baptized into Christ, have put on Christ. We 
then proceeded to the most important part, the ex- 
amination of the candidates for baptism. They 
were questioned as to their knowledge of their 
own state and condition—of their responsibility to 
God—of the character of God—of Jesus Christ— 
of the way of salvatioh—of the obligation into 
which they were about to enter, and especially in 
reference to their motives, their expectations, and 
their future habits. On these and other topics they 

ve as Satisfactory answers as could have been 
expected: it rather exceeded, than came short of 
what we had looxed for. ‘Two were found defici- 
ent. One, an old maa of a fine open countenance, 
could not repeat the Fourth Commandment. He 
said he had it in his heart; but being an old man, 
he could not learn so rapidly as younger men could. 
We spoke to him with affection; but thought it 
better to adhere to the principle which we had laid 

-down; viz. that the catechumen should be able to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, the Creed, and the ‘l’en 
Commandments. I then asked the Missionary 
brethren if they*thought “that any could forbid 
water that these persons should not be baptized 1” 
It was the unanimous opinion that they ought to 
be received into the fold of Christ. The solemn 
ordinance was then administered by the brethren 
| nt. About 150 persons, I think, were then 
Paptized : of this I shall know, from the catechist, 
Paul. 
_ Krisna Mohana Banerjea, at my request, then 
addressed the newly-baptized on the solemn en- 
gagéments into which they had entered ; pointing 
out to them, 1. What they had been: 2. What 
they now were: 3. What their conduct in future 
ought to be. Mr. Deerr then addressed the hea- 
then; and the blessing —— been pronounced, 
the congregation was dismissed. 

At villages, viz. Bana Bund, Bha Par- 
parah, and Sholah, we went through similar ser- 
vices; examining and admitting candidates, exhort- 
ing them to steadfastness, &c. Altogether, there 
were, in the three days, about 560 admitted to bap- 


tism. There may be many among the inquirers. 


who have been influenced by wrong motives—many 
who do not fully understand what they are doing— 
many who have joined because their families did 
so—I understand that, in some of the more distant 
villages, the missionaries found much ignorance 
and secularity prevailing, more then at the nearer 
and larger villages; but with the greater number, 
I firmly believe there is a desire to obtain salvation. 
I fully agree in the sentiments which one of the 
clergy present, the Rev. Krishna Mohana Banerjea, 
who best knows the native character, hes express- 
ed. He observes: “The very great number who 
have placed themselves under Christian instruction, 
the earnestness with which some of them spoke 
out their feelings, and the interest with which 


they heard the word, ther with the t grati- 
tude which all of to 
of our visit, are comforting proofs that the Lord is 
in the midst of them. ‘The satisfactory answers, 
which were returned to our questions by the can- 
didates for baptism, confirm the favourable opinion 
to which the other circumstances Jead; especially 
if we consider, that the men were, with few ex- 
ceptions, unable to read, and had seldom opportuni- 
ties of hearing the Word of God, ia consequence of 
their distance from Kishnaghur, and the want of 
resident Catechists among them. It is scarcely 
possible that so many individuals would come for- 
ward simultaneously to profess a religion which 
must expose them to persecution and trouble, if 
they were not influenced by sincerity of heart and 
purpose. I cannot, therefore, help inferring, that 
the work is of God, who hath declared his salva- 
tion, and openly showed His righteousness in the 
sight of the heathen.” 

_ But now, what is to become of these newly-bap- 
tized converts? It is evident that the work must 
be followed up by placing faithful pastors, teachere, 
and schoolmasters at the several villages. Without 
something of this kind, all will fall back again. I 
do not feel a doubt, if the work be thus carried 
on, and a Christian teacher, zealous, prudent, pa- 
tient, active, and affectionate, placed at each of the 
principal villages, that, in the course of a very few 
years, they would be entirely Christianized, and 
present as pleasing and delightful an aspect as our 
Christian villages in England did at the time of the 
early propagation of the gospel among us. But 
where are these teachers and pastors to be found ? 
One of our dear friends, Mr. Sandys, said: “ Have 
faith in God, whose work it is: He will provide.” 
I confess, my faith here falters; and I have need 
to Lord, increase my faith!” 

We have, for the fifty-five villages, only one 
Missionary and one European Catechist, two na- 
tive Catechists, six readers, and one school-master 
—eleven teachers, of all kinds, for the whole; not 
near sufficient to give one service on the Sabbath- 
day to the inquirers in the different villages. Our 
friends, Mr. Sandys and Mr. Weitbrecht, have 
each promised two additional readers. It remains 
now to dispose of these in the best possible manner. 
An excellent catechist should be placed at the prin- 
cipal villages, and a reader at each of the others, 
according to their numbers and importance. The 
work of the catechists should be, to read the ser- 
vice twice every Sunday, and to explain, after it, a 
portion of the Scriptures—to catechise the people 
—to visit them in the week-days—to give them a 
service every evening; the readers to perform 
some portion of a similar duty, as far as they are 
able. A monthly report of their labours should be 
furnished to the missionaries, and f .rwarded by them: 
to the committee, with their own journal. The Eu- 
ropean missionary and catechist will travel from 
village to village, looking after the native catechists 
and readers, examining the inquirers, encourag- 
ing, strengthening them, &c. But, besides all 
these, there should be an excellent school formed, 
at one of the chief villages, for the children of all 
the Christians; and all the children should be 
taken who are above six years of age, from all the 
villa and a real good foundation laid in the 
training of these children. There has been a de- 
ficiency in all our missions, in this respect, from 
the beginning. I should recommend that at Anun- 
da Bas a school-room should be raised; and a 
house, with two or three rooms in it, adjoining, for 
the master, and the children from the other vil- 
lages. The schoolmaster, Mooda Shoodun, now 
stationed at Kishnaghur, is well qualified for this 
duty, and might enter upon it without delay, an- 
other being sent from Calcutta, to take his present 
appointment. Moodha Shoodun might also be ap- 
pointed to read the service at one of the adjacent 
villages, on Sunday. But I feel assured that the 
committee will do all that is in their power to meet 
the call now made upon them. The fields are, in- 
deed, white unto the harvest, It well becomes all 
who love the Saviour’s cause to pray that He would 
send forth labourers into His vineyard, and to put 
forth every energy in the work. May the Lord 
God crown the whole with His abundant blessing, 
and cause righteousness and praise to spring forth 
before the nations! Amen. 

(Signed) T. Dearry, 
Archdeacon of Calcutta. 
Old Church Parsonage, Feb. 15, 1839. 


DILIGENCE IN STUDY. 


From Professor Read’s address to the students 
of the Ohio University, at the opening of the ses- 
sion May, 1839. 

You have various objects in view in after life; 
but whatever you undertake you will feel the need. 
of thoroughly disciplined minds, of great knowledge, 
of deep research, and a perfect command of your 
powers. Some of you may be called to barbarous 
tribes as Christian missionaries and civilizers of 
men. Your first step would be, to reduce a lan- 

age merely spoken and unwritten to the written 
oars to make an alphabet of sounds, to your ears 
strange and dissonant; to reduce to system pecu- 
liarities that are without a in other langua- 
ges; and unaided, to inake spelling-books, gram- 
mars, and dictionaries, and then translations of the 
Bib'e and standard works of European literature. 
Will this work require learning? Whom of your 
number shall we appoint to it? Whom, I say, 
shall we send? Shall it be the young man who 
faints over a sentence of Latin or Greek; who will 
not take pains to understand the power and nature 
of language where he has every help? No, we 
must have better stuff for this noble undertaking. 

We want men for the field of science, to make 
abstruse mathematical and philosophical investiga- 
tions, to take observations in various parts of the 
earth, and to go as savans upon the expeditions of 
scientific exploration, which the spirit of the age 
is sending forth. Whom of your number shall we 
assign to this work? Shall it be the student who 
falters at the black board, or stands mute and mo- 
tionless, or whose quod erat demonstrandum is, 
I can't do it? 

We want men in our courts of law, who shall 
investigate long, perplexed and intricate questions 
of right, requiring patient, intense, incumbent at- 
tention for days, and sometimes for weeks. Whom 
shall we set apart for this work! Shall it be the 
so-called genius, who is all things by turns and 
nothing long? No, young gentlemen, we must 
have different material. e want you, but you 
must gird yourselves up—you must prepare your- 
selves, some for one department and some for 
another, but all for usefulness, all for eminence. 
Away with that timidity of spirit which attempts 
little, and of course accomplishes less. 

As a means of keeping yourselves in that course 
of conduct which you mark out for yourselves, let 
me recommend to you the practice of the Pytha- 
goreans, of reviewing at night the transactions of 
each day. Call yourselves to a strict account. 
Let no day pass at the close of which you may 
not with a good conscience say; I have this day 
made some advancement in moral and intellectual 
improvement; | am wiser and better by having 
lived another day. Pursue this course and you 
will not fail to become both wise and good men. 
You will stand as far in advance of the great mass 
of men as your opportunities are before those of 
others. But if at the close of each day you might 
well use the words of Titus, upon a different occa- 
sion, Perdidi diem, and still feel no remorse, there 
is of you little hope. A tabular diary, something 
like that of Franklin, which you will find in his 
works, in which you would briefly note your suc- 
cess and your deficiencies, would be of excellent 
use. 

As to the method of study, time will permit but 
one or two thoughts. The first rule to be observ- 
ed is, while you study, study with all your might. 
When you open your book, call in and concentrate 
all the powers of thought, and let them be brought 
with intensity upon the subject before you. Mere 
dalliance with books is an idle and a most perni- 
cious habit. How can you accomplish any thing 
to purpose, if you study with a wandering and di- 
vided attention ! 

Study with accuracy. Let there be no medium 
in your minds between scholarship and no scholar- 
ship. Let the ideas of doing a thing, and doing it 
well, be identified. Let the doing a thing by 
halves be.in your estimation equivalent with not 
doing itatall. It is true, this exact and accurate 
knowledge cannot be attained without painful 
labour. The subject must pass and repass in 
your minds until it is perfectly famil‘ar. There 


must be review and re-review, until it is tho- 
— understood—until it is arranged and set 

ide for future use. There are some subjects 
hard and difficult to be understood, at least to the 
— student upon a first perusal. Of these, I 
would adopt the language of Sir Edward Coke in 
the preface to his Institutes, a work which is con- 
sidered the touchstone of the legal student’s pow- 
ers of discrimination. Albeit, says this quaint sage 
of the law, the student shall not at any one day, 
do what he can, to reach to the full meaning of all 
that is here laid down, yet, let him no way dis- 
courage himeelf, but proceed: for, on some other 
day, in some other place, (or perhaps upon a second 
perusal of the same) his doubts will be probably 
removed. So, I would say to you, if you meet with 
apparent difficulties, you should no way discour- 
age yourselves, but proceed. Mark the difficulty, 
and recur to it until your doubts are removed. 

Do your very best at each successive recitation. 
Let each lesson, if possible, be better than its pre- 
decessor. Lay a necessity upon yourselves 
to do a thing and you will do it. If you accustom 
yourselves to the best mode of performance, you 
will be ashamed of another calle than the best. 
Study, too, not only with a view of knowing, but 
also of communicating what you know. To know, 
and to be able to communicate your knowledge, 
are equally important to your usefulness. 

Study in this way, and you will never complain 
of a want of interest in your studies. You will 
love them—you will — them—you will be an 
enthusiast in them. They will be to you as your 
meat and your drink. But you cannot feel an in- 
terest in a study of which your notions are faint, 
confused and obscure. This is the reason the stu- 
dent seldom is interested in a study which he is 
just commencing. Study in this way, and you 
will secure valuable knowledge, discipline of mind, 
and sound intellectual habits. 


CHRISTIAN CONSOLATION. 


Through many tribulations, we must enter into 
the kingdom of ; and if we suffer with Christ, 
we shal] also reign with him;” (Acts xiv. 22; 2 
Tim. ii. 12) Qh, poor tribulations in respect to 
that kingdom! How can we be sensible of these 
afflictions, when we have a blessed eternity in our 
eye! O God, bless thou mine eye with this sight, 
I shall not forbear to sing in the night of death it- 
self, much less in the twilight of all these worldly 
afflictions. Come then, all ye earthly crosses, and 
muster up all your forces against me ; here is that 
which is able to make me more than a conqueror 
over you all. Have I lost my goods and foregone 
a fair estate? Had all the earth been mine, what 
is it to heaven! Had I been the lord of all the 
world, what was this toa kingdom of glory ! Have 
I parted with a dear consort, the sweet companion 
of my youth, the tender nurse of my age, the part- 
ner of my sorrows for these forty eight years? she 
is but stepped a little before me to that happy rest 
which I am panting towards, and wherein | shall 
speedily overtake her: in the mean time, and for 
ever, my soul is espoused to that glorious and im- 
mortal Husband, from whom it shall never be part- 
ed. Am I bereaved of some of my dear children, 
the sweet pledges of our matrimonial love, whose 
heart and hopes promised me comfort in my declined 
age? Why am not I rather thankful it hath pleased 
my God out of my loins to furnish heaven with some 
happy guest? Why doI not, instead of mourning for 
their loss, sing praises to God, for raising thein to 
that eternal blessedness! Am I afflicted with 
bodily pain and sickness? Ere long this momen- 
tary distemper shall end in an eternal rest. Am | 
threatened by the sword of an enemy? Suppose 
that man to be one of the guardians of paradise, 
and that sword as flaming as it is sharp—that one 
stroke shall let me into that place of inconceivable 
pleasure, and admit me to feed on the tree of life 
forever. Cheer up, then, O my soul, and upon 
the fixed apprehension of the glory to be eral 
whilst thy weak partner my body droops and lan- 
guishes under the sad load of years and infirmities, 
sing thou to thy God, even in the midnight of thy 
sorrows, and in the deepest darkness of death it- 
self, songs of confidence, songs of spiritual joy, 
songs of praise and thanksgivings: saying with all 
thy glorified ones, ** Blessings, honour, glory, and 
power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” Amen. 
(Rev. v. 13.) —Bishop Hall. 


From the Congregationalist. 
OBSERVANCE OF THE SABBATH. 


It is well known, that the laws of God are often 
violated by mankind with a view to the gaining or 
saving of property. For these purposes the Holy 
Sabbath is profaned by multitudes. But can we 
reasonably expect, that property gained or saved 
by transgressing the Divine commande will bea 
blessing to us? Can we deliberately consent thus 
to take what may not improperly be called “ the 
wages of unrighteousness”—the avails of sinful 
action, and bear the responsibility of so doing? It 
would be wise in us to choose to be impoverished, 
rather than acquire or save property by doing what 
God has prohibited. To violate the Sabbath in any 
manner whatever, is to rob God of the service 
which he justly claims—of the honour which is his 
due. And we have no reason to think that he is 
less displeased with this robbery, than he is with 
the dishonest and fraudulent dealing of one man 
with another, or what is commonly called theft or 
robbery. But are there not those who would 
shrink with abhorrence and fear from the smallest 
act of theft or dishonesty, who yet would break the 
Sabbath to gain or save a few dollars, or even a few 
shillings, or possibly a few cents? A faithful ser- 
vant of God will, however, endeavour to keep all 
his commands always, and to be “ faithful in that 
which is least,” as well as in respect to greater 
things. 

It is of the utmost importance to exercise an un- 
on confidence in the promises and Provi- 
dence of God. He has assured us, that if we obey 
his will, we shall enjoy his tavour and blessing, 
and find all things working together for good to us; 
and likewise that his “ face is against them that do 
evil. No good thing will he withhold from them 
that walk uprightly. Godliness with contentment 
is great gain.” And what is godliness, but obedi- 
ence to ‘s commands?! It “is profitable unto 
all things, having the promiee of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.” Let Christians 
then be engaged to observe with fidelity all God’s 
requirements, and rely on his good Providence to 
take care of them, to supply the temporal wants, 
and to provide for the welfare of themselves and 
their families. Let them thus “trust in the Lord 
and do good.” Let them not presume to do any 
evil for the attainment of any supposed good. Let 
them keep the Sabbath holy at all events, and see 
if he will not provi'e for them, and even “ pour 
them out such a blessing that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” At any rate, the faith- 
ful servants of God will find their souls enriched 
and fed. They will delight themselves in Him, 
and He will give them the desire of their hearts, 
They wiil honour his name and enjoy peace of con- 
science, and the comforts of his Spirit. They will 
have refreshing foretastes of the everlasting rest 
which remains for the church of God. 

A professor of religion living in the central part 
of this State, went to New York on business, in- 
tending to return to his home before the Sabbath. 
But the boat in which he set out for home on Sa- 
turday was driven back by a storm, so that he did 
not reach New Haven till Sabbath morning. He 
then hesitated, whether to go on in the stage, or 
tarry in New Haven till the Sabbath should be 

t. By proceeding immediately he might proba- 
ly save two or three dollars. He therefore pro- 
ceeded, choosing to save his money, although he 
should transgress the law of God. He probably 
tried to satisfy himself, that he was doing right. 
He might think that travelling in this case was a 
work of necessity. But on subsequent reflexion 
his conscience condemned him; and it condemns 
him still. He cannot think of that Sabbath wit!- 
out prin and sorrow. He will doubtless remember 
it with grief and self reproach till death. How 
much more valuable our mental peace, and the ap- 
probation of Him with whom we have to do, than 
all the riches of this world! ** In keeping his com- 
mandments there is great reward.” 


The power, wisdom, and goodness of divine 
Providence, must every day be believed by him 
that would live in peace and tranquility of soul. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CoLonizaTion witnout Cost.—The Legislative Coun. 
cil of Trinidad, one of the British West India Islands, 
in which slavery was abolished on the Ist of August, 
1838, has passed an ordinance for the encouragement 
of the emigration of coloured labourers to the Island. 
It provides for the payment at the public expense of 
$25 for the —- money of each labourer of African 
descent coming from the United States, and $30 for 
each one coming from Canada. The Hon. Wm. H. 
Burnley, a member of the Legislative Council of Trini- 
dad, is now in New York as an agent to endeavour to 
induce the coloured people toemigrate. ‘The island of 
Trinidad is said to be very fertile and very healthful.— 
Pennsylvanian. 


Dear anv Duma.—-An institution for the instruction 
of the Deaf and Dumb, and a school for the Blind con- 
nected with it, is about to go into operation in Virginia, 
as authorized by the Legislature. Harvey P. Peet, A. 
M., of New York, has been appointed Principal of the 
former,and Mr. Wm. Graham, of the Blind Institution, 
in Philadelphia, teacher of the school for the blind. 


Bintus at Sxa.—On the 4th of July, when the ship 
Robert Pulsford, Captain John Prince, lately arrived 
at Baltimore, from Liverpool, was in lat. 36 deg., long. 
72 deg., the wife of Mr. Lewis Lewis, one of the pas- 
sengers, was safely delivered of three fine daughters. 
They were severally named Columbia, Oceana, and 
Victoria. The mother and children are said to be do- 
ing well. 


Licurninec—The National [ntelligencer gives the 
particulars of the remarkable preservation of Mr. Ro- 
bert McChesney and his family, residing near that city 
in a house which was struck by lightning on Mon- 
day afternoon. The fluid passed down the chimney, 
which was cleft from top to bottom; it entered two of 
the lower rooms tearing up the floor and the hearth in 
it, and —e all the windows in that room, and 
several panes of glass in the other. The mantel-piece 
was torn entirely off, as was the door of a closet and 
the crockery it contained entirely demolished. Mr. 
McChesney had his hair somewhat ry but recciv- 
ed no other injury ; and the rest of his family, consist- 
ing of seven persons, were providentially unhurt, al- 
though one of his sons, about eight years old, was 
knocked down by the shock. 


Lanp Sa.es.—A letter from Natchitoches states that 
the Public Land sales at that place are over, and that 
a considerable quantity of land was sold at $1.25 to 
$1.27 per acre. 

Tue Bounpary.—Among the “passengers by the 
British Queen, are Lt. Col. Mudge, of the Royal En. 
gineers, and Mr. Featherstonehaugh, appointed by the 
British government to make a preliminary survey of 
the disputed boundary, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the disagreement is, or is not likely to be ob- 
viatedc by a joint commission. 

Destructive Rain.—The rain which fell on Saturday 
night, the 20th inst. has caused very extensive injury 
ic homens county, Va.,in the sweeping off of fences, 
and numerous small culverts or bridges; the washing 
away of the corn and grain which lay on the declivi- 
ty of the hills, and particularly in the injury to the 
crops of oats. ‘I'he culvert on the Snickers’ Gap turn. 
pike road, near Mr. Adam’s was lifted up by the swell 
of the water and carried off. 

Corron.—The Vicksburg Sentinel says, “ It is gene- 
rally believed that new cotton will be brought to mar- 
ket, at all the river towns, by the end of July.” 
Last season, the first cotton received was on the 20th 
August, from the plantation of Col. A. L. Bringaman, 
near Natchez, and was shipped to New York on board 
of the steam ship Natchez, where it arrived on the 
8th September. The cotton, however, is much more 
forward this season, and from this reason, we believe 
it will be brought to market at Icast twenty days 
earlier. 


Vicxssurc Banx.—The committee of fifleen lately 
appointed by the stockholders of the above institution, 
made their report on Tucsday, end we understand, 
gave their entire approval of the report made some 
time since by Messrs. Carpenter and Mitchell, com- 
missioners sent to Vicksburg to examine into the af- 
fairs of the institution. ‘They recommend to the stock- 
holders and bourd of directors, the appointinent of Da- 
vid Conyngham as President, and John A. Barclay, of 
this city, as Assistant Cashier, which was unanimous- 
ly approved by the stockholders. ‘The known charac. 
ter of the gentleman recommended, will doubtless give 
increased value to the stock of this institution. — Herald 


Tue Fiorina [npians.—According to a story told by 
an Indian negro, who has been Jately captured and 
taken into fort Andrew, it seems that the war is not 
ended. He says there are three particvs consisting in 
number of from 50 to 200 Indians, who,as soon as 
they had gathered their crops of corn, intended to com. 
mence hostilities more fiercely than ever. 


An Extensive Prospect.—From the summit of 
Grey lock, in Berkshire county, (Mass.) which is about 
2900 feet high, portions of five states can be distinctly 
seen, viz. Massachusetts, Vermont, New Hainpshire, 
New York, and Connecticut. The parts of New York 
seen are the Catskill mountains, and probably other 
elevations nearer; in Vermont, the Green Mountains; 
in New Hampsbire, the Grand Monadnock; in Con- 
necticut, East and West Rock, near New Haven. 


Anorner Inpian Massacre.— Tullahassee July 17. 
On Saturday night between nine and ten o'clock, the 
family of Mr. Green Chairs—living about ten miles 
from town, were attacked by the Indians, and his wi‘e 
and two children killed. Mrs. Chairs was sitting by 
the table sewing, surrounded by her interesting family, 
consisting of her husband and six children: Mr. 
Chairs was reposing on the bed, in the same room, 
when an Indian rifle was fired, and Mrs. C. fell dead 
from her chair! Mr.C. instantly sprang from the 
bed, blew out the candle, closed the door and windows, 
and seizing his gun took his stand, with the determi- 
nation to kill one Indian at all hazards, when they 
should attempt to enter the house. ‘The Indians, how- 
ever, approached the house in such a way, as to be un 
seen by Mr. C., and proceeded to set fire to the dwell. 
ing and outhouses on the premises. Soon after the 
dwelling house caught fire, Mr. C. started four of the 
largest children out at the back door, and told them 
to escape to the next neighbours; the eldest, however, 
a young lady about seventeen, was discovered by the 
Indians who gave her chase and were well nigh mak. 
ing her a victim; but she had taken the precaution, 
as she was leaving the house, to take with her a dark 
cloak, and when she found herself closely pursued by 
the savages, she suddenly fell in the bushes, and 
throwing this garment over her person, concealed her. 
self frown the keen eye of her ruthless pursuers; the 
Indians she says passed within three feet of her. So 
rapid was the fire, and so great the consternation pro- 
duced upon Mr. C., by the sudden death of his wife, 
that in making his own flight from the house he for- 
got his two youngest children; the one about two 
years old, and the other a babe of six months; and 
they were both burnt to ashes. 


Fever tn Cuarieston.—We regret to learn 
from the Charleston papers of Wednesday, that the 
stranger’s, or yellow fever, has appeared in that city. 
In the report of the Board of Health for the week end- 
ing on the 21st inst. three deaths are stated to have oc. 
curred from the fever. The Board state that the cases 
which have occurred are few, but they advise all those 
who are liable to the disease, to avoid unnecessary ex- 


posure. | 

From Hatirax.—The four American fishing vesscls 
which were sent into Halifax a short time since have 
been tricd. ‘Two were liberated, and two, (the Hyder 
Ali, and Battelle) were condemned, and ordered to be 
sold. 


CotonizaTIon.— Elliot Cresson, Esq. has collected for 
the Colonization Society $6600, in about two weeks, in 
the neighbourhood of New London, Conn. In New 
London two gentlemen contributed $1000 each, and in 
Stonington one gave $1000, and another $500. 


Manuractures 1n Connecticut.—The report of the 
Secretary of State of Connecticut, relative to manufac. 
tures in that State, shows the value of goods manufac- 
tured in one year, in the following towns :— 


Norwich $1,150,205 New Haven $155,795 
New London 231,738 Manchester 695,500 
Plainfield 457,292 Norwalk 434,500 
Woodstock 231,900 Middletown 316,600 
Winchester 152,900 Bristol 292,725 
East Windsor 255,210 Danbury 186,200 


Mackeret.—One or two vessels have returned from 
the Bay without any mackerel, which is pretty good 
evidence of the scarcity of the fish. The business of 
seining is carried on by several companies on different 
parts of the Cape, with tolerable success. At Straits. 
mouth island, last week, from 75 to 100 bbls. large 
mackerel were taken at one haul by a Squam com. 
pany.—Gloucester Telegraph. 


Deatu BY Hyproruosia.—We mentioned about six 
wecks ago that a mulatto man had been bitten by a dog 
supposed to be rahid belonging to Mr. Hoogland who 
secps a livery stable ia Washington street, New York. 
We learn from the Journal of Commerce that the naine 
of the man is John lay. The doz attacked a goat in 
the stable and ‘I'ay sccured him by a rope but was bit- 
ten in the arm and leg. ‘The goat has since died, and 

w Tay was attacked with spasms last week and 
taken to the hospital at Bellevue, where he died on 
Sunday. Mr. Hoogland the owner of the dog was also 
bitten, but has taken remedies and has not yet been 


affected by the di-ease. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The new steam ship the British Queen arrived on 
Sunday morning, 28th ult.. at New York, having sail. 
ed from London the llth, and from Portsmouth the 
12th July. She has accomplished the passage in fifteen 
days and a half. 

By this arrival London papers to the 11th of July 
have been received, six days later than those received 
by the Great Western. 

The cotton market is still farther depressed than it 
was at the date of the last advices. Prices had fallen 
at Liverpool, and at the latest dates their tendency was 
still downward. 

The New York Courier says,—“ Our dates are ur 
to the evening of the 12th, on which day, it was uni- 
versally expected that the Bank of England would 
raise the interest to six per cent. The notice, how- 
ever, did nut take place, though it was intimated from 
the Bank Parlour that the interest would probably be 
advanced on the following Thursday, the 18th.” 

The prices in the stock market had rallied slightly, 
but showed a good deal of fluctuation. The state of 
foreign exchange was considered unsatisfactory. 

American Stocks, London, July 10.—United States 
Bank shares £23,5s a £23,10s; Philadelphia and 
Reading R. R. bonds 85; Harrisburgh and Lancaster 
90 a 91; Wilmington and Raleigh R. R. bonds, 
£83,6s. 8d; Alabama fives, 80; Louisiana do. 934 do. 
sixes, 102; Massachusetts, fives, 103; Pennsylvania 
do 91; New York city fives 874. 

The latest intelligence from the seat of war in the 
Sultan’s dominions was that a smart skirmish had 
taken place between the advance guard of the Turkish 
army and a party of Egyptian cavalry, in which the 
latter had the worst of it. It was reported that the 
Turks had taken Aintab; and that the Pacha had in 
consequence ordered Ibrahim Pacha to commence ac. 
tive hostilities. This, however, was doubted. A re- 
port was current that the French admiral Roussin had 
orders from his government to prevent a collision be. 
tween the Turkish and Egyptian ficets. : 

The troops of Holland are quietly taking posses. 
sion of the long disputed territory of cee Bh and 
Luxemburg, and the large army which has been 
so long kept up by that power on the Belgian frontier, 
is gently dispersing. 

‘he savings banks of Paris continue to be affected 
by the deplorable crisis under which trade is still la- 
bouring. During the six months of 1839, the with. 
drawals exceeded the deposites by a sum of about 
300,000 francs. In ordinary times the deposites would 
have exceeded the reimbursements by 15,000,000 or 
20,000,000 francs. 

In Spain the horrors of civil war, continue without 
any apparent approach to a termination. 

e Crops in Europe.—The prospect of the crops 
generally speaking in all parts of Europe is favourable. 
The London Mark Lane Express, which has the most 
copious correspondence upon this subject has good 
accounts from the south of Europe. ‘The weather had 
been fine in Italy, and reaping was nearly over. The 
grain market was dull in the Baltic ports. The 
weather had been wet, and the crops rather backward, 
which gave a firmness to those markets, however, that 
did not exist elsewhere. In England, Ireland, and 
Scotland it was difficult to form a positive opinion of 
the state of the crops, for in some parts the wet weather, 
particularly in the North of England, was likely to 
make the harvest late, and therefore precarious. State- 
ments from Ireland and Scotland were however, fa- 
veurable. It may be said, generally, though there is 
a prospect of a iair, yet the promises are not of an 
abundant crop. In the meantime considerable grain 
is imported—und the market remains so firm, that 
American flour is quoted at 35 to 36s. and which with 
the duty (8s. 2d.) can be exported now to some ad- 


vantage. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

In the House of Commons, July 8th, Mr. Hume 
brought forward his motion for a select committee of 
inquiry into the conduct of the Bank of England ; and 
to ascertain how far it was instrumental in producing 
the crisis of 1825-6, and that of 1856-7. He support- 
ed his motion in a long speech, with a formidable 
array of figures; but it was lost, 93 to 29. 

The mutilated Jamaica bill was read a third time 
in the House of Lords on the 7th, and sent to the Com- 
mons for concurrence. 

On the same evening the Archbishop of Canterbury 
moved an address to the Queen, against the order in 
Council on the subject of education ; and it was carried 
by a vote of 229 to 111. 

In the House of Commons on the same evening, the 
budget was brought forward. The receipt of the year 
was £47,833,118, being an excess of £611,315 over 
the estimate. But the expenditure had also exceeded 
the estimate of the latter £47,477,805 ; the actual ex. 
penditure was £48,263,444; showing an exccss of 
£785,556. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer, at the close of 
his financial exposition, announced the intention of 
government to introduce a bill for the establishment of 
uniform postage; declaring his belief, however, that it 
would at first be attended with considerable loss, which 
Parliament would be called on to make up. 

Sir Robert Peel intimated that he should oppose the 
government postage plan. He did not venture to con- 
demn the plan itself—it is too popular with all classes 
of people for that—but he revolted at the pledge re- 
quired from Parliament, to make up the expected de- 
ficiency of revenue. 

In the House of Commons, July 10, Mr. Labouchere 
stated that despatches had been received froin Sir Juhn 
Colborne, expressing the very decided opinion that it 
would be very desirable to extend the powers of the 
Legislative Council in Canada beyond 1842, in order 
to give confidence. 

Lord Palmertson obtained leave to bring in a bill for 
more cifectually suppressing the slave trade under the 
Portuguese flag. 

Ticre had been more rioting at Birmingham, not- 
withstanding the large police and military force concen- 
trated in the town. A correspondent of the Chronicle, 
however, affirms that the police were much more to 
blame than the people ; that they commenced the braw] 
and that their conduct was brutal in the extreme. 

Arrests of the persons engaged in the bluody riots in 
Manchester were still being made, and the city continu- 
ed in a very unsettled state. On the 9th there were 
serious domonstrations of a renewal of violence and 
bloodshed, but by a prompt rally of the military, the 
use of fire-arms was prevented, though the mob pelted 
the military with stones. Several arrests were made 
on the occasion. A riot which took place on the 5th, 
wore for a time @ very serious aspect, and led to the 
arrest of numerous prominent persons, among whom 
was the celebrated Doctor Taylor, who has been fully 
committed for trial for the part he is alleged to have 
taken in the Digbeth affair. 

‘I'he remains of Lady Flora Hastings were removed 
from Buckingham Palace on the 9th, and placed on 
board a steamer for conveyance to Scotland. The fune- 
ral procession was very extensive—and the papers were 
discussing the circumstances of her death, for political 
effect, in a most brutal manner. 

At the request of her relatives, a post mortem exami- 
nation was made. Her disease was tound tw be enlarge- 
ment of the liver of a most frightful character. 

‘There appeared to be much distress in some parts 
of Ireland, Col. Percival said in the House of Com. 
mons that there were many families living on one 
meal a day, and that of potatoes of the worst descrip- 
tion. Mr. O'Connell said of the western coast of Ire- 
land, that the misery was becoming so oppressive that 
it was absolutely necessary some steps should be taken 
without the least delay. Mr. Seargeant Jackson said 
he had received similiar accounts from the south- 
western parts of Ireland where the distress was most 
appalling. At Rantry 2000 were in a state bordering on 
siarvation out of a population of 7000. Notwithstanding 
this the Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he 
thought that the less discussion there was on the sub- 
ject the better—and he thought the better plan would 
be to kay the letters relating to the affair before the 
government. No action appears to have been had 
upon it. 

Tie London Times says, the speculators in cotton 
and other articles, complain most loudly of the conduct 
of the Bank of England, as it has afforded a complete 
check to their operations ; that it is fully expected that 
at the conclusion of the present year there will be a 
surplus stock of American cotton of froin 250,000 to 
30,000 bales, and that too at a period ‘when there is 
every probability of most abundant crops in the United 
States, in India and Egypt. The prospect for cotton 
speculators is upon the whole, gloomy enough. 

It is stated that a gentleman well qualified for the 
task has prepared a paper upon the Cotton Trade with 
India, for the Asiatic Society, which will shortly ap- 
pear in the Society’s Journal. The following is an 
extract from the statement : 

“ The object of this paper is to show that British In- 
dia is capable of growing cotton to such an extent as 
to render it unnecessary for England to have recourse 
to America, orto any other foreign market, for the 
supply she needs. The average export from Incia for 
many years has been 100,000,000 Ibs., and in the year 
1818 it exported to England and China alone 140,000,- 
000 pounds. The plar:t is indigenous to India, and the 


samples which have been produced and sold, both at 
Liverpool and in London, have been equal to that of 
the greatest portions of other cottons bronght into the 
English market. The defect of the Indian cotton 
brought into the English market is, that it is badl 

cleansed and carelessly picked—a circumstance whic 

is to be clearly traced to the excessively low price of 


wages, that price being but from a penny to three 
pence per day. At Dacca, not far distant from the 
sea, within the Delta of the Megna and Barampootra 
rivers, a superior kind of cotton has long been grown» 
which produces those incomparable called Dec- 
ca muslins. The cottons of the New World have been 
tried in various parts of the Coromandei coast, and the 
result has almost every where been favourable, 

“ At Allahabad, Delhi, Hansi, the Deira Doon, and 
other parts of the north west provinces the New Or. 
leans and Upland Georgian cottons are thriving, and 
poo to yield a sample equal to the parent stock. 

ubstacles to the success of this trade are said to be 
the want of a higher price for picking and cleaning, 
and greater facilities of communication with the di 
rent parts of the country ; both of which obstacles, it is 
stated, might be easily removed by the East India 
Company, with immense advanta to themselves, 
and with a certainty of removing the famine and other 
disasters under which the people in that country have 
groaned.” 

FRANCE. 

Accounts of an unpleasant nature had reached Paris 
from Lyons. They stated that an insurrection was 
apprehended in that city, but that the authorities had 
taken the necessary measures for preventing, or at all 
events for suppressing it. The great manufacturin 
house of D had stopped payment for 1,100,008 

A new French journal, entitled the Capitole, advo- 
cates an alliance of France with Russia in opposition 
to England in the part which the latter will take in the 
contest between the Porte and Egypt. The passions 
and prejudices of the French against the English are 
cunningly appealed to. The Editor takes the ground— 
First, that Russia wishes that France should increase 
her navy, in order that, united to her own, they may be 
able to meet and destroy that of England. Secondly, 
that in preferring Russia for an ally, France would take 
to her friendship a consumer, and not a rival producer. 
Thirdly, that one of the conditions of this alliance be 
the destruction of the treaty of 1815, which deprived 
France of her Rhenish provinces. This would strength- 
en the latter. The interest of Great Britain was, on the 
contrary, that France should be so weak as to su 
to her no fears while engaged as she must be in the great 
approaching combat with Russia in the East. Lastly, 
in uniting herself with Russia, France would join a 
power which would have no need of her blood to defend 
the joint interests, as Russia had herself on foot an ar- 
my of 468,000 men, and more than 4200 pieces of can- 
non, exclusive of her Imperial Guard, her corps de re- 
serve, and the Cossacks. 


FROM INDIA. 

From the London Times, Jul 6.—By a special 
messenger with part of the overland mail, accounts 
have been received from Bombay to the 2l1st, and from 
Calcutta to the 10th of May. They are of little im- 
portance. Intelligence was said to have been received 
from the army on its march for Candahar, that a smart 
skirmish had taken place about 15 coss from the city, 
with the forces of that kingdom. It is stated that the 
whole force, consisting of cavalry and infantry, ad- 
vanced to the attack, supported by nine pieces of ar- 
tillery, and succeeded in driving back the irregular 
horse by which the front of the British troops was 
covered. Encuuraged by this apparent success, they 
pushed on in pursuit until they came, to them unex. 
pectedly it appears, on Sale’s brigade of regulars, by 
whom a heavy fire was opened, which had the effect 
of dispersing them in every direction, with the loss of 
all their field pieces and many lives. It was consid- 
ered strange, that, having come to the resolution of re- 
sistance, the Candahar chiefs should have permitted 
the combined forces of Soojah and the Indian govern- 
ment to clear the dangerous Bolan pass without the 
slightest attempt at molestation, although it was an 
operation occupying several days. 

A letter dated the Sth April says—“ We are at Da- 
dur; we have regularly fought our way to this place, 
and are plagued to death by those Beloochees. Yes. 
terday, about eighty of the rascals issued out of a cave 
upon us, and commenced firing away at a greut rate, 
upon our rear guard from the hill. But the day be- 
fore, two dragoons, one of the Queen’s, and one of the 
17th, were shot by the robbers. They have managed 
to carry off two of the 4th dragoons’ mess camels, con- 
taining their candlesticks, plate, preserves, hams, &c. 
Yesterday,"when we came on our ground, the rising 
ground around us was absolutely swarming with the 
fellows. We sent a party, who killed fourteen, and 
brought home three prisoners; but an order had been 
issued, never to bring them in, but to shoot them on the 
spot. They are now piping away ata great rate. The 
Bolan pass is full of them. Several of the 19th in pass. 
ing were shot. 

he troop horses are now put on five pounds of grain 
aday. Sir John Keane and Shah Soojah have gone 
through the pass, so that there is not a vestige of 
forage, the cavalry are consequently obliged to take on 
eight days of grain and grass, and we all take the same 
quantity of food for our camels. Nothing of any con- 
sequence will be forwarded, I believe, as the last post 
was stopped and the letters torn to pieces. The dra- 
goons, a wing of first cavalry, Cunningham’s horse, the 
artillery, Queen’s, and the 17th, are now at Dadur, 
where we shall remain three or four days. The day 
before yesterday the thermometer was 117 in the shade. 
Yesterday we had gales, wind, and thunder—to-day it 
is windy and much cooler. The country around us is 
hilly and rocky. We have been hard at work march. 
ing all night.” 

Bukkur, 15th April—The whole country are up in 
arms about Shirkapoore, the Beloochees killing and 
wounding our people right and left; Colonel Gordon, 
our brigadier, who went over there two days ago, re- 
turned yesterday afternoon in a palkee, and they cut 
down one of his hummals un the road, very near our 
camp. He sent off to Ferozepore for two Bengal regi- 
ments. An order has just come in for a party of ours 
to march the day after to-morrow to Shikarpoor; they 
have so few troops there at present, that they are afraid 
of the treasure being taken, which they have an im. 
mense quantity of, 

The cholera or plague has broken out at Pallee, with 
great violence ; numbers have died, and the people are 
flying in all directions. 

FROM CHINA. 

Calcutta papers to 8th May were received at London 
on the 9th inst, by over-land mail. They contain 
important intelligence from Canton to 16th March, 
which had been just received by an arrival at Madras. 

Commissioner Lin, who had been sent from Pekin 
to put an end to the Opium trade, on his arrival at 
Canton orderded every member of the houses of Jar- 
dine & Co. and Dent & Co., two of the largest opium 
dealers there, to leave China immediately ; and Mr. 
Innes, who had been previously ordered to Macoa, was 
ordered to leave that place, and quit the country. The 
next proceeding of the commissioner was to order a se- 
cond man, who had been detected in smuggling opium, 
to be executed in front of the European factories. 
this occasion, the execution was performed so sudden- 
ly that there was no chance for opposition on the part 
of the Europeans. By way of resenting the indignity, 
however, the English superintendant of the factory, at 
the request of his countrymen, and also the American 
and Spanish residents, struck each their respective 
flags, which were usually displayed over their build- 
ings. Business of all kinds was at a stand. 


YOUNG MEN’S BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The President of the Young Men’s Bible Society 
respectfully requests the Board of Managers to con. 
vene at the Depository No, 144 Chesnut street, Phila. 
delphia, on Tuesday next, August 6, at 8 o’clock, P. M. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Colonization So. 
ciety acknowledges the receipt of seventy-six dollara, 
twenty-five cents from the Rev. D, M. Halliday, it be. 
ing the amount of a collection taken up in the Presby- 
terian Church, Danville, Pa. 

Philadelphia, July 30, 1839. 


DIED. 


At Philadelphia, on Sunday morning, 28th of July, 
at the residence of his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. John 
McDowell, Esq. an officer in the 
standing army of the Revolution, aged 88 years. He 
has left a widow, to whom he has been united in mar- 
riage more than sixty-two years. 


ARCKII MEDULLA.—For Sale by Hogan & Thom 
No. 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, a few copies off 
this rare Johannis Marckii Christiang Theologica Me- 
dulla Didaetica~Elentica, ex majore opere, secundum ejus 
capita, et paragraphos, expressa. First Ameiican Edition. 
aug 3—3t 


QTAuNat ING CURED.—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gymna- 
i sium and Lyceum for Elocution, Philadelphia. This Insti- 
tution is — from the first of September till the last of June— 
during July and August there is a vacation. All desirous of in- 
struction, ci: her for the cure of Stammering, Lisping; or im- 
provement in Elocution, may learn the conditions 
ANDREW COMSTOCK, M. D 
No. 100 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

ELOCUTION—Published by Kay & Brother, 122 Chesnut 
street, Philudelphia, Comstock’s Practical Elocution, or System 
of Voeal Gymnastics with remarks on Stammering—illustrated 
by many cogravines, 

CP? Dr. C.mstock’s Remarks on Stammering, and the name- 
roua recommendations which has obtained of his System Vo- 
cal Gymnastics, are appended to his Circular, which shall te 
sent Ww any one w the subject of 
his Institution. aug 3—3t* 


PLEASURES OF PERSONAL RELIGION ILLUS 
TKATED, in Forty one Familiar Letters, 
lished under the Signatures of Omicron and Vigil. the Rev, 


may wish to learn more upon 


John Newton, Reetor of St, Mary’s Woolnoth, . Just 
published, and for sale by J. WHETHAM, | 
aug 3 144 Chesnut street, Philadel 
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‘JESUS. 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Dato Him who loved us, and gave himself for us, and 
washed us from our sins in his own blood.—Rev. 


How hath He loved us ?—Ask the star, 
_ That on its wond’rous mission sped, , 
Hung trembling o'er that manger scene 
re He, the Eternal, bowed his head ; 
He, who of earth doth scal the doom, 
‘Found in her lowliest inn—no room. 


Jadea’s mountains, lift your voice, 
With legends of the Saviour fraught, 
Speak, favoured Olivet—so soft 
At midnight’s prayerful vigil sought, 
And Cedron’s brook, whose rippling wave 
Frequent his weary feet did lave. 


hath He loved us ?—Ask the band 
That fled his woes with breathless haste : 
Ask the weak friend’s denial tone, 
Scareely bis bitterest tears effaced ; 
_ Then ask the traitor’s kiss—and see 
What Jesus hath endured for thee ! 


runk from that moisture stra 

Which, in that unwatched hour ~ pa 
His agonizing temples shed ! 

The scourge, the thorn, whose anguish sore 

Like the unanswering lamb he bore. 


How hath He loved us 7?—Ask the cross, 
The Roman spear, the shrouded sky, 

Ask of the shrouded dead, who burst 
Their prisons at his fearful cry— 

O ask no more! but bow thy pride, 

And yield thy heart to him who died. 


A REQUIEM. 


The following beautiful and affecting “ Requiem” we 
extract from the Philadelphia Gazette. It iv probably 
the production of the editor, Willis Gaylord Clark, who 
ieay? lost his kind-hearted, lovely, aud accomplished 


I eee thee still! 
Remembrance, faithful to her trust, 
‘Calis thee in beauty from the dust ; 
‘Thon comest in the morning light— 
Thou’rt with me through the gloomy night; 
In dreams I meet thee as of old, 
_ Then thy soft arms my neck enfold, 
And thy eweet voice is in my ear; 
In every scene to memory dear 
I see thee still! 


I see thee still! 
An every hallowed token round ; 
This little ring thy finger bound— 
This lock of,hair thy forchead shaded, 
This silken chain by thee was braided; 
flowers, all withered now like thee, 
Beloved, thou didst cull for me: 
‘This book was thine—here didst thou read— 
This picture, ah! yes here, indeed 
I see thee still! 


I see thee still; 
Here was thy summer noon’s retreat, 
is was thy favourite fire-side seat, 
This was thy chamber, where each day, 
I sat and watched thy sad decay ; 
Here on this bed thou last didst lie, 
are on this pillow, thou didst die! 
rk hour! once more its woes unfold— 
As then I saw thee pale and cold, 
I see thee.still! 


I see thee still! 
' art npt in the tomb confined, 
Yeath cannot claim the immortal mind ; 


| beloved, 
‘Beneath the coffin’s lid I see ; 
Fh a fairer land art gone— 
here Jet me hope, my journey done, 
‘To see thee still ! 


IS THERE AN UNBELIEVER? 
BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


Is there an unbeliever ? 
~ One man who walks the earth, 
And madly doubts that Providence 
Watch’'d o’er him at his birth! 
He robs mankind for ever 
Of hope beyond the tomb ; 
What gives he as a recompense ? 
The brute’s unhallow’d doom. 


In manhood’s loftiest hour, 
In health, and strength, and pride, 
Ob ! lead his steps one alleys green, 
Where rills ’mid cowslips glide : 
Climb Nature’s granite tower 
‘Where man hath rarely trod : 
And will he then in such a scene, 
Deny there is a God! 


Yes—the heart will ever 
. Prompt the false tongue’s reply ! 

An Omnipresent Providence 

Still madly he’ll deny. 
But see the unbeliever 

Sinking in death’s decay ; 
And hear the cry of penitence! 

He never learnt to pray! 


CHARACTER OF FRANKLIN. 
BY LORD BROUGHAM. 


One of the most remarkable men certainly of 
our time as a politician, or of any age as a philoso- 
r was Franklin; who also stands alone in com- 
ing these two characters, the greatest that men 
can sustain, and in this, that having borne the first 
part in enlarging science by one of the greatest 
discoveries ever made, he bore the second part in 
founding one of the greatest empires in the world. 
In this truly great min every thing seems to 
concur that towards the constitution of ex- 
alted merit. Firet he was the architect of his own 
fortune. Born in the humblest station, he raised 
himeelf by his talents and his industry, first to the 
a in society which may be a'tained with the 
elp only of ordinary abilities, great application, 
and good luck; but next to the lofiier heights 
which a daring and happy genius only can scale; 
and the poor printer’s boy, who at one period of his 
life had no covering to shelter his head from the 
dews of night, rent in twain the proud dominions 
of esha, and lived to be the ambassador of a 
Commonwealth which he had formed, at the court 
of the haughty Monarchs of France, who had been 
his allies. 

Then, he had been tried by prosperity as well as 
adverse fortune, and had unhurt through 
the perils of both. No ordinary apprentice, no 
common place journeyman, ever laid the founda- 
tion of his independence and habits of industry and 
temperance more deep than he did, whose genius 
was afterwards to rank him with the Galileos and 
the Newton’s of the old world. No patrician born 
to shine in Courts or assist at the councils of mon- 
archa, ever bore his honours in a lofty station more 
easily, or was less spoilt by the enjoyment of them, 
than this common workman did when negociating 
with royal representatives, or caressed by all the 
beaaty and fashion of the most brilliant Court in 
Eu 


Again, he was self-taught in all he knew. His 
hours of study were stolen from those of sleep and 
of meals, or gained by some ingenious contrivance 
for reading while the work of his daily calling went 
on. Assisted by none of the helps which affiuence 
tenders to the studies of the rich, he had to supply 
the place of tutors by redoubled diligence, and of 
commentaries by repeated perusal. Nay, the pos- 
session of books was to be obtained by copying what 
the art which he himself exercised furnished easily 
to others. 

Next, the circumstances under which others 
succumb he made to yield, and bent to his own 
pu —a successful leader of a revolt that end- 
ed in complete triumph after appearing desperate 
for years ; a great discoverer in philosophy without 
the ordinary helps to knowledge; a writer famed 
for his chaste style without a classical education ; 
a skilful negociator, though never bred to politics; 
ending as a favourite, nay, a pattern of fashion, 
when the guest of frivolous Courts, the life which 
he had begun in garrets and in workshops. 

Lastly, combinations of faculties, in others deem- 
ed impossible, appeared easy and natural! in him. 
The ote delighting in speculation, was 
also eminently a man of action. Ingenious reason- 


» tefined and subtle consultation, were in him 


THE PRES 


BYTERIAN. 


combined with prompt resolution and inflexible 
firmness of pur To a lively fancy, he joined 
a learned and toon reflection ; his original and in- 
ventive genius stooped to the convenient alliance 
of the most ordinary prudence in every day affairs; 
the miod that soared above the clouds, and was 
conversant with the loftiest of human contempla- 
tions, disdained not to make erbs and feigned 
parables for the guidance of apprentice’ youths 
and servile maidens; and the hands that sketched 
a free constitution for a whole continent, or drew 
down lightning from heaven, easily and cheerfully 
lent thewselves to simplify the apparatus by which 
— were to be illustrated, or discoveries pur- 
su 


_ His whole course, both in acting and in specula- 
tion was simple and plain, ever preferring the 
easiest and shortest , nor ever having recourse 
to any but the simplest means to compass his ends. 
His policy rejected all refinements, and aimed at 
accomplishing its purposes by the most rational 
and obvious expedients. His language was una- 
dorned, and used as the medium of communicating 
his thoughts, not of anne admiration; but it was 
pure, expressive, racy. His manner of reasonin 
was manly and cogent, the address of a rational be- 
ing to others of the same order; and go concise, 
that, preferring decision to discussion, he never 
exceeded a quarter of an hour in any public ad- 
dress. His correspondence upon business, whether 
private or on State affairs, is a model of clearness 


| and compendious shortness; nor can any State pa- 
pers surpass in dignity and impression those of 


which he is believed to have been the author in 
the earlier part of the American revolutionary war. 
His mode of philosophising was the purest applice- 
tion of the inductive principle, so eminently adapt- 
ed to his nature, and so clearly dictated by com- 
mon sense, that we can have little doubt it would 
have been — by Franklin, if it had not been 
unfolded by Bacon, though it is as clear that in this 
case it would have been expounded in far more 
simple terms. But of all this great man’s scien- 
tific excellencies, the most remarkable is the small- 
ness, the simplicity, the apparent inadequacy, of the 
means which he employed in his experimental re- 
searches. His discoveries were made with hardly 
any apparatus at all; and if, at any time, he had 
been led to employ instruments of a somewhat less 
ordinary description, he never rested satisfied un- 
til he had as it were, afterwards translated the pro- 
cess, by resolving the problem with such simple 
machinery that you might say he had done it whol- 
ly unaided by apparatus. The experiments by 
which the identity of lightning and electricity was 
demonstrated, were made with a sheet of brown 
paper, a bit of twine, a silk thread, and an iron key. 
_ Upon the integrity of this great man, whether 
in public or in private life, there rests no stain. 
Strictly honest, and even scrupulously punctual, in 
all his dealings he preserved in the highest fortune 
that regularity which he had practised as well as 
inculcated in the lowest. The phrase which he 
once used when interrupted in his proceedings 
upon the most arduous and important affairs by a 
demand of some petty item in a long account— 
“ Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treads out the 
corn”—has been cited against him as proving the 
laxity of his dealings when in trust of public mo- 
ney; it plainly proves the reverse; for he well 
knew that in a country abounding in discussion, 
and full of bitter personal animosities nothing could 
be gained of immunity by refusing to produce his 
vouchers at the fitting time; and his venturing to 
use such language demonstrates that he knew his 
conduct to be really above all suspicion. 

In domestic life he was faultless, and in the inter- 
course of society delightful. There was a constant 
good humour and a playful wit, easy, and of high 
relish, withoutany ambition toshine, the natural fruit 
of his lively fancy, his solid, natural good sense, and 
his cheerful temper, that gave his conversation an 
unspeakable charm, and alike suited every circle, 
from the humblest to the most elevated. ith all 
his strong opinions, so often solemnly declared, so 
imperishably recorded in his deeds, he retained a 
tolerance for those who differed with him which 
could not be surpassed in men whose principles hang 
£0 loosely about them as to be taken up for a conve- 
nient cloak, and Jaid down when found to impede 
progress. In his family he was every thing that 
worth, warm affections, and sound prudence could 
contribute, to make s man both useful and amiable, 
respected and beloved. In religion he would by 
many be reckoned a latitudinarian; yet it is cer- 
tain that his mind was imbued with a deep sense of 
the Divine perfections, a constant impression of our 
accountable nature, and a lively hope of future en- 
joyment. Accordingly, his death-bed, the test of 
both faith and works, was easy and placid, resigned 
and devout; and indicated at once an unflinching 
retrospect of the past, and a comfortable assurance 

the future. 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

_ [have often observed that a married man falling 
into misfortune is more apt to retrieve his situation 
than a single one, chiefly because his spirits are 
soothed and retrieved by domestic endearments, and 
his self-respect kept alive by finding that, although 
all abroad be darkness and humiliation, yet it is a 
little world of love at home, of which he is the 
monarch. Whereas a single man is apt to run to 
ruin and neglect : to fancy himself lonely and aban- 
doned, and his heart to fall to ruin like some de- 
serted mansion for want of an inhabitant. 1| have 
often had occasion to remark the fortitude with 
which women sustain the overwhelming reverses 
of fortune. Those which break down the spirit of 
a man and prostrate him in the dust, seem to call 
forth all the energies of the softer sex, and give 
such intrepidity and elevation to their character, 
that, at times, it approaches to sublimity. Nothing 
can be more touching than to behold a soft and ten- 
der female, who had been all meekness and depen- 
dence, and alive to trivial roughness, while tread- 
ing the prosperous path of life, suddenly rising in 
mental force to be the comforter and supporter of 
her husband under misfortune, abiding with un- 
shrinking firmness, the bitterest blast of adversity. 
As the vine which has long twined its graceful 
foliage about the oak, and been lifted by it in sun- 
shine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted by the 
thunderbolt, cling around it with its caressing ten- 
drils, and bind up its shattered boughs, so it is 
beautifully ordered by Providence that woman, 
who is the ornament and dependent of man in his 
happier hours, should be his stay and solace when 
smitien with sudden calamity :—winding herself 
into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head, and binding up the 
drooping heart.— Washington Irving. 


CARRIER PIGEONS. 


Carriers differ from*al] other pigeons in one par- 
ticular, which is, that notwithstanding all the at- 
tention that can be bestowed upon them, they never 
become attached to their keeper. Carriers, when 
not breeding, ought frequently to be allowed to fly 
at large, otherwise they lose much of their vigour 
and handsome appearance. When kept — 
confined they not unfrequently become so wea 
that they can scarcely rear their young. ‘Though 
carriers are endowed in a higher degree than any 
other pigeon with the peculiar faculty of finding 
their way home from a great distance, yet in order 
to develope it fully, it is necessary that they should 
be trained. A pair of carriers were allowed to fly 
at will till they were three months old, and were 
occasionally urged upon the wing in order to their 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the locality 
of their home. When about four months old, they 
were taken to Harrow, a distance of 10 miles, and 
being there set at liberty, they arrived at home ex- 
actly 10 minutes afterwards. On being taken out 
a second time, they performed the distance in 11 
minutes and a half. They were next taken to God- 
stone, in Surrey, a distance of 19 miles, which 
they performed in 18 minutes. They were after- 
wards sent to Haverfordwest in Wales, a distance 
of 265 miles, where Rete confined for three 
weeks; on being set at liberty they found their way 
home in something less than eight hours. The 
following fact illustrative of the peculiar instinct 
of the carrier, we have received from an unques- 
tionable authority. A few years ago several pairs 
of carriers were sent to Antwerp, where they were 
kept confined two years, and on the expiration of 
that time, being liberated early in the morning, 
they arrived at their old home in Hertfordshire, on 
the evening of the same day. 


THE SPLENDOUR OF OTHER WORLDS. 


Those who feel a moral elevation in con 
ting the magnificent displays of the Creator in the 
visible heavens, should avail themselves of the pre- 
sent period for making telescopic observations on & 
few of those planets which are now within the ken 
of human view. 

Several years will elapse before Saturn will be 
seen again, as it may now be seen, in all the splen- 
dour and beauty of its mechanism. Before partt- 
cularly explaining the peculiarity of the aspect un- 
der which that gloriously constructed world is at 
present presented, (and wil! continue till the latter 
part of August,) let us consider the calculations 
and admeasurements of modern astronomers, with 
regard to its dimensions, which are in the highest 


curious. 

turn is 79,000 English miles in diameter, and 
consequently one thousand times larger than our 
globe. Its surface contains 19,000,000,000 equare 
miles—and if its capacity for supporting snimal 
life corresponds to the capacity of the earth, (which 
cannot be doubted,) and we allow 280 inhabitants 
to each square mile, it would conveniently sustain 


& | an entire population of 5,488,000,000,000. Encir- 


cling this enormous body of matter, there are two 
horizontal rings, one outside of the other. A late 
Italian philosopher asserts that he hss discovered 
three more. The twocertainly exist, and are 80 
plainly seen, and have been so repeatedly measur- 
ed by different astronomers, in all civilized coun- 
tries, there is no room for questioning their calcu- 
lations. The breadth of the inner ring is 20, 
miles from the inner edge to the outer: and the 
space between the periphery and the inner edge of 

e exterior ring, is 2839 miles. The outer diame- 
ter of the outer ring, is 204,800, and its inner di- 
ameter, 190,200 English miles. Dr. Herschel 
was of the opinion that neither of them exceeded 
one hundred miles in thicknuess—another point to be 
settled by future astronomers. Lastly, the breadth 
of both rings, including the space between them, is 
about “nen the width of the opening between 
the gp. et the planet and the margin of the inner 
ring. Neither of them are omnetle circular, but 
on the contrary, eccentric—and revolve about their 
— with extreme velocity, in ten hours and a 

lf. Every point of the outer surface of the outer 
ring, therefore, travels at the rate of a thousand 
miles a minute, or 17 miles during the swing of 
the pendulum of a clock to make one single beat. 

In the whole field of vision allowed to man, there 
is not a more striking exhibition of mechanism 
than these luminous appendages of Saturn, which 
were dropped over the planet, as it were, and at 
the same instant a motion was given them that ne- 
ver has varied, probably, from that period, the mil- 
lionth part of a second in completing a revolution. 
If such a variation were to occur, in — of 
time it would inevitably produce a fatal derange- 
ment in the whole solar system. 

On the 29th of the present month, Saturn will 
be in opposition to the sun, and then rise in the 
South East at forty-five minutes past seven in the 
evening. At midnight it will pass the meridian, 
at an altitude of eighteen degrees and a half above 
the Southern point of the horizon. About the last 
of October, it will become wholly invisible, till the 
first of 1840. Those who have never ret seen this 
glorious sight, should by all means avail themselves 
of the very first opportunity to look through a tel- 
escope. ‘The planet, from the 29th of the present 
month, through the summer, may be seen in the 
centre of the rings, which are turned flat way to- 
wards the spectator, which will not occur again till 
the year 1847. In the course of an hour’s exami- 
nation, it is by no means uncommon to have a dis- 
tinct and beautiful view of several of the moons 
longing to Saturn, also. For the sake of refresh- 
ing the minds of those who may be induced by 
these remarks to watch the stars a few pleasant 
evenings, for a treat cannot be repeated again for 
several years—it should be recollected that Saturn 
is nine hundred and six millions of miles from the 
sun, and moreover, it takes twenty-nine years and 
six months for it to complete a revolution. A 
steam carriage, moving at the rate of twenty miles 
an hour, would be 32,500 — in performing the 
journey. A cannon ball, moving five hundred 
miles an hour, would be 1300 years in traversing 
the same orbit !— Boston Mercantile Journal, 


HUBER. 


Huber was a native of Geneva, and early began 
to cultivate his taste for literature and science ; 
thus laying up a store of ideas and impressions for 
the pilgrimage of darkness he was called upon 
later to endure. At fifieen his sight began to fail, 
and the oculists pronounced the probability of ap- 

roacning blindness. Mademoiselle Lullin and 
uber were mutually attached to each other from 
the age of seventeen; and, determined not to 
abandon her young friend in his misfortunes, this 
heroic young lady resolved to marry him as soon 
as she should attain her majority. Her married 
life realised the promise of her early devotion ; and 
Madame Huber, during the forty years of happi- 
ness they were permitted to enjoy, was his secreta- 
ry, his companion, the partner of his studies and 
of his pursuits, Indeed, such was her unwearied 
attention, so many ways did she find to gladden 
his darkened existence, that. as he feelingly ob- 
served in his declining years, “ When she lived, | 
never was conscious of the misfortune of being 
blind.” We have seen the blind illustrious as 
poets and musicians, as philosophers and mathema- 
ticians; but it was reserved to Huber first to dis- 
tinguish himself in the science of observation, and 
upon objects so minute as to be perceived with 
difficulty by even the most clear-sighted observers. 
The work of Reaumur and Bonnet first directed 
his curiosity to the study of bees, and the desire of 
verifying some of the facts in their history, led 
him to a series of observations on their economy. 
He had then, an intelligent and devoted servant, 
Francois Burnens, whom he trained to the task ; 
and such was the enthusiasm that Huber inspired 
in those around him, that Burnens would brave the 
fury of a whole hive, or seize a wasps’ nest in spite 
of the stings of the horde of wasps who defended 
it, in order to arrive at some facts which his mas- 
ter was desirous of ascertaining. Huber’s wife, 
and subsequently his son, assisted him also by 
their observations; and by attentively listening to 
their recitals, Huber was enabled to form s0 clear 
an image of what they described, that, as he once 
gaily observed to Professor De Candolle, “ I am 
much more sure than you of what I relate, for you 
ublish what your eyes alone have seen, whereas 
F take the medium between several witnesses ;” a 
plausible mode of reasoning, perhaps, but happy 
was it for hiin that religious resignation had taught 
him thus to view his infirmity. 
He determined the origin of the wax, and of 
the propolis; he discovered how the bees prepared 
the former for their cells; he assigned the part 
which each class of bees takes in the construction 
of the hive; he described the battles between the 
queen bees; studied the origin of the swarms, and 
first gave a detailed history of these flying colo- 
nies; he proved the use of the antenne, in en- 
abling the bees to distinguish each other; he de- 
termined the influence of the size of the cell upon 
the size of the insect which issues from it; and 
showed the ravages committed among the hives by 
the death’s-head moth, (sphinx atrepos.) He also 
made many curious researches upoa the respiration 
of bees, from which he discovered that these in- 
sects, by a peculiar movement of their wings, agi- 
tate the air so as to renew its vital properties and 
replenish the oxygen gas, which they consume 
like other animals. In short, so profound were 
his observations, and so just his conclusions, that 
since his death, nothing material has been added 
to their history, and naturalists blessed with the 
power of vision have had no important observations 
to join to those of their blind, but persevering col- 
league. 

tie died in December, 1831, at the age of 81, in 
the ion of all his faculties, cheerful and re- 
signed to the last. On the 20th of that month 
he wrote to a friend—“ Resignation and serenity 
are blessings which have not been refused to me. 
Two days afterwards, he expired without pain in 
the arms of his daughter. Such was Huber; re- 
ligious, wise, and good; amiable and animated in 
conversation; delighting in the society of young 
persons ; firmly attached to his friends, whose kind- 
ness and affection offered him a compensation to 


his misfortune which he had the good sense to en- 
joy and to appreciate. He never was the first to 


000} of the storm they were to direct, that, believing the 


k of his calamity; he never complained for he 
considered ie and cheerfulness as his first 
duties. The sagacity of his researches places him 
in the highest rank among naturalists ; and though 
he contined himself to the special observation of 
one insect, yet his brilliant imagination would of- 
ten indulge itself in general ideas, and he loved to 
admire the Great Author of Nature in the harmo- 
ny of His works. In short, in whatever point of 
view we consider the character of this amiable 
man, he is highly deserving of our admiration. His 
example may teach us to turn every dispensation 
of Providence to our good, and shows us how, by 
perseverance and patience in well-doing, we may 
attain the most brilliant results, under obstacles 
the most discouraging, and calamities the most de- 
pressing. It shows us even though deprived 
of the most valuable of our senses, what resources 
we have still within ourselves, and Jeads us to be- 
stow more attention upon the cultivation of those 
faculties, which are left to us, soas torender them 
the more efficient by the greater call upon them 
for exertion. —Conversations on Nature and Art. 


GREAT EVENTS CAUSED BY TRIVIAL IN.- 
CIDENTS. 

The first years of the reign of Charles the First 
were tranquil and prosperous. “ For twelve years,” 
says Lord Clarendon, “ the Kingdom enjoyed the 
greatest calm and the fullest measure of felicity.” 
While this calm endured, the most sagacious poli- 
ticians were so far from perceiving any indication 


country was doomed and fon er to the loss of its 
liberties, they resolved upon leaving it, and trans- 
porting themselves, in voluntary exile, to a land of 
freedom. Brook, Lord Say and Sele and his 
sons, Pym, and other distinguished men of the 
same sentiments, were about to remove to a set- 
tlement in New England, where the names of 
Saybrook (in honour of the two noble leaders) had 
already oes to a township in which they 
were expected. 
board, were ready to sail from the ‘Thames, when 
the King, by an order of council forbade their de-| 
parture, and compelled the intended passengers to 
come on shore, fatally for himself; for among these 
ngers Haslerigge, and Hampden, and Crom- 
well, with all his family, had actually embarked. 
There are few facts in history which have so much 
the appearance of fatality as this. Charles and his 
ministers feared that so many discontented and 
stirring spirits would prove perilous in a colony 
which, being decidedly hostile to the Church of 
England, might easily be alienated from the State. 
They saw clearly the remote danger, but were 
blind to the nearer snd greater evil. 


THE PLAGUE IN LONDON, IN 1665. 


In its malignity it engrossed the ills of all other 
maladies and made Doctors despicable. Of a po- 
tency ep to death, it ssed itself of his armo- 
ries, and was itself the death of every other mortal 
distemper. The touch, yea the very sight of the 
infected was deadly; and its signs were so sudden, 
that families seated in happiness at their meals, 
have seen the plague spot begin to redden, and 
have wildly scattered themselves for ever. The 
cement of society was dissolved by it. Mothers, 
when they saw the sign of infection on the babes 
at their bosom, cast them from them with abhor- 
rence. Wild places were sought for shelter; some 
went into ships and anchored themselves afar off on 
the waters. But the angel that was pouring the 
vial, had a foot on the sea as well as on the dry 
land. No place was so wild that the plague did 
not visit—none so secret that the quick sighted 
pestilence did not discover—none could fly that it 
did not overtake. 

It was as if Heaven had repented the making of 
mankind, and was shovelling them all into the se- 
pulchre. Justice was forgotten, and her courts de- 
serted. The terrified jailers fled from the felons 
that were in fetters—the innocent and the guilty 
leagued themselves together, and kept within their 
prison for safety—the grass grew in the market 

ces—the cattle went moaning up and down the 
fields, wondering what had become of their keep- 
ers—the rooks and ravens came into the town and 
built their nests in the mute belfries; silence was 
universal, save when some infected wretch was 
seen clamoring at a window. 

For a time all commerce was in coffins and 
shrouds; but even that ended. Shrifts there was 
none; churches and chapels were open ;—but nei- 
ther priest nor penitent entered; all went to the 
charnel-house. The sexton and the physician were 
cast into the same deep and wide grave ; the testa- 
tor and his heirs and executors were hurled from 
the same cart into the same hole together. Fires 
became extinguished, as if the elements, too, had 
expired. The seams of the sailorless ships yawned 
to the sun. Though doors were left open, and 
coffers unwatched, there was no theft—for all of- 
fences ceased, and no crime but the universal wo 
of the pestilence was heard among men. The 
wells overflowed, and conduits ran to waste. The 
dogs banded themselves together—having lost 
their masters—and ran howling all over the land ; 
horses perished of famine in their stalls—old 
friends but Jooked at one another when they met, 
keeping themselves far aloof—little children were 
wandering up and down, and numbers were seen 
dead in all corners. Nor was it only in England 
that the plague so raged. It travelled over a third 
part of the whole earth, like the shadow of an 
eclipse, as if some dreadful thing had been inter- 
posed between the world and the sun, the source 
of life. 

* * * * * * 

At that epoch, for a short time, there was a si- 
lence, and every person in the street fora moment 
stood still, and London was as dumb as a church- 

ard. Again the sound of a bell was heard—for 
i was that sound so long unheard, which arrested 
the fugitive multitude and caused their silence. 
At the third toll a universal shout arose, as when 
the herald proclaims the tidings of a great battle 
won, and then there was a second silence. The 
people fell on their knees, and with anthems of 
thankfulness rejeiced in the dismal sound of that 
tolling death-bell, for it was a siynal of the plague 
being so abated that men might again mourn for 
their friends, and hallow their remains with the so- 
lemnities of a burial.—Rothland. 


CONVERSION OF ROCK SALT INTO THREAD. 


M. Gaudin, one of the employés of the Observa- 
tory of Paris, has just submitted to the Academy of 
Sciences a process for converting Rock Salt into 
ductile thread. You must not shake your head at 
this, M. Gaudin is no quack, The Academy, at 
any rate, received his memoir with marked favour. 
Every body knows that glass, when in a state of 
fusion, may be drawn out into very slender threads; 
and M. Gaudin having succeeded in melting down 
rock salt, discovered that it was susceptible of the 
same modifications as vitreous substances ;—that it 
could be wound round a bobbin, or converted intoa 
solid tissue at will. But of what usc, you may say, 
iz this discovery ? According to M. Arago there are 
various ways of yw J it to a good account. The 
torsion balance (la nce de torsion), which in 
the hands of Coulomb has proved so useful, is ren- 
dered uncertain by the variable elasticity of the 
wires which support the electric or magnetic 
needle. ‘T'o remedy this defect, there can be no 
surer way than to substitute rock-salt threads for 
the metallic wire now employed. There are other 
applications equally interesting. For instance, 
something is still wanting to give to the oscilla- 
tions of the pendulum a mathematical certainty. 
It is hardly necessary to allude to the multiludi- 
nous uses of pendulums: yet, when the wire of a 
pendulum is metallic, we cannot say what modifi- 
cations it may experience in length during an 
operation, but if we substitute M. Gaudin’s rock- 
salt thread, the results, there is reason to hope, 
will be more conclusive. ‘The importance of M. 
Gaudin's discovery, so far as the chemical sciences 
are concerned, is also great. There isa class of 
phenomena—those that have reference to the in- 
ternal organization or molecular juxtaposition of 
bodies—with the nature of which we are still but 
imperfectly acquainted. The modern discoveries 
respecting light and colours show that certain 
effects result from the properties of the molecules 
themselves, others from their agglomeration : it is 
more than probable that this discovery will throw 
further light on the subject. 


east of Terra de] Fuego, from which it is sepa- 


Eight vessels, with emigrants on | d 


BEARDING A SEA LION IN HIS DEN. | 
BY J. N. REYNOLDS, Esq. 
The island of Staten Land, which lies south- 


rated by the Strait le Maire, when seen from e) 
short distance, has a most barren and forbidding | 
appearance; but such is not its real character. 
‘The tops of the mountains com of immense 
masses of granite, produce, it is true, little vege- 
tation; but on their sides, and what may be call- 


ed the lowlands, there is a rich thick mould, form- good 


ed by the decomposition of their natural produc- 
— and beautified with the most luxuriant ver- 
ure. 

Near the entrance of Port Hatches, is a cav- 
ern, long known as the retreat of a few patri- 
archs of the ocean, to whom its deep recesses had 

,a protection. ning i 
coal den is about thirty hen in width, its 
bese being on a level with the sea, at low water 
mark. e whole length of the cave, beneath 
the base of the precipice, is two hundred and 
twenty paces, beautifully arched over with sta- 
lactites, and in some places changing its 
course, from a direct line, and forming little 
apertures, which communicate with the main en- 
trance. 

To enter this cavern, explore its secret chambers 
and provoke a combat with the ancient holders and 
proprietors of this wild citadel, was the object of 
one of our boat excursions. Preparatory to our ad- 
vance into this 
‘cavern hoar, 

That stands all lonely on the sea-bcat shore.’ 
fires were placed, one after another, with a dis 
tance of thirty yards between each two, to an- 
swer the double purpose of guiding our progress, 
and of securing a speedy retreat, should we be 
too roughly received by the old phoca, who, 
with a number of clap-mates in his suite, had 
taken up a position in the farthest corner of the 


en. 

With lighted torches, we now advanced into the 
abyss, which the ancient Romans would have 
consecrated to deified nymphs, and the Persians 
have assigned as the seat of their god Muithras. 
The fires cast a dim, flickering light, which ren- 
dered visible the darkness in our rear. Every 
thing around us seemed to partake of the gloomy 
silence of the tomb, until the stillness was sud- 
denly broken by the roar of the old lion, more ap- 
palling by far, than that of his fierce name-sake 
of the Moorish plains. Having approached so 
near that we could sse the monster’s glaring eye- 
balls, we dischar our muskets, and continued, 
alternately retiring to load, and advancing to 
fixe, until our ears were stunned, and our heads 
bewilderee with the reverberations of the reports, 
mingled with the roarings of the whole maddened 
group, now closely pressed and severely wounded. 

Our lights failing for an instant, we retreated to 
replenish them. ‘The lashings of the wavesat the 
mouth of the cavern, though distant, echoed and 
rumbled so Joudly through the vaulied passages, 
that we could not hear each others’ voices. As 
we again moved forward, to discharge our pieces. 
the old sea-lion broke out into a new paroxysm of 
rage, tearing up the gravel and rocks with his 
claws and teeth. The white foam mixed with 
blood, dropped from his large red tongue ; while so 
hoarse, so loud and deafening was his how], that we 
were obliged to stop our cars with our hands, to 
prevent being pained by it. 

The scene around us had now indeed become one 
of inconceivable wildness and horror. Two hun- 
dred paces within the mouth of a cave which man 
had never before entered, the dim, ftickering light 
of our torches, and the decaying fires in our rear, 
together with the suffocating smoke from the fre- 
quent firing, rendered it necessary to retrograde. 
nor did we commence retreating a moment too 
soon. Wounded and infuriate, the old lion now 
began to move towards us, as we gradually return- 
ed, step by step, throwing stones and firebrands to 
keep him in check, until we had reached so near 
the mouth of the cavern, that with deliberate aim 
Capt. Palmer, of the Penguin, shot him. This was 
his death wound, although he had previously re- 
ceived no less than ten balls. 

After recruiting our fires with the blubber of our 
victim, we returned to the charge; and soon suc- 
ceeded in taking the remaining five females and 
their pups. The old sea-lion (phoca jubata,) mea- 
sured ten feet six inches in length, and eight feet 
round the shoulders ; and, as we sus , could 
not weigh less than four hundred pounds. ‘The fe- 
males were from six to seven feet in length, and of 
a more slender form.— Knickerbocker. 


MODE OF PREVENTING SICKNESS AT SEA. 
BY T. FOSTER, M. B. F. L. 8. 


Observing in a late number of the Monthly 
Magazine, an ingenious letter on sickness at sea, 
Iam induced to add my own experience, and a 
few remarks on that distressing malady. I agree 
with your correspondent, that it is peculiarity of 
motion which causes the nausea and vomiting so 
often felt in a moving vessel ; but I do not believe 
it depends altogether on the proper motion of the 
ship, so much as on a certain motion made by the 
human body, induced by a sort of almost involun- 
tary endeavour to accommodate one eelf to the 
ship’s motion. I first found this circumstance out, 
by perceiving that persons who held fast by the 
ropes or sides of the ship, so as to move with all 
its motions, and, in fact, make themselves fur the 
time, as it were, a part of the moving vessel— 
were less subject to it than others who sat down 
at their ease on a chair. I found also formerly 
before I became accustomed to the sea, that I 
could keep off the evil entirely by laying fast hold 
of the rudder or sides of any boat in which I hap- 
pened to be, on the very first indication of nau- 


sea. 

When a boy, I was particularly liable to sick- 
ness from the motion of a coach, and I then found 
the same relief froin holding fast by the sides of it, 
instead of swinging forward with the motion of the 
carriage. For many years I have acquired the 
habit of sitting or standing in such a manner, in a 
moving vessel of any kind, as to move entirely 
with it, and thus by degrees lost entirely the dis- 
position to sickness. I have, of late years, crossed 
the channel six times, in all different sorts of 
weather, and over very differently agitated sur- 
faces of the ocean, without ever experiencing the 
sickness. In 1815 I crossed twice in open sail- 
ing boats: the first time in a very rough sea, and 
a breeze; the second time in a wallowing sea, 
without much wind. In 1816, I was in a storm 
in a boat at sea, by Tenby, in South Wales, 
and prevented sickness by the above described 


means. 

In 1819, I made a passage in a cutter, in which 
all the passengers except myself, and even many 
of the sailors were sick. The sea was extremely 
rough, with a strong wind, almost a head, and in 
gales. Returning the same year, in the packet, 
we had almost a calm, yet several persons were ill. 

In the summer of the present year, I crossed 
twice from dover to Calais in steam vessels, with 
the wind on the beam, the motion of these vessels 
being very different from that of sailing ships; and 
I was one among the very few, who were well 
during the two voya 

Now, under all the above various circumstances, 
of different times and places, and of different sorts 
of seas and of vessels, the chances are at least 
ten to one, that any given person would be sick 
during some of the voyages, unless operated on by 
sume powerfully counteraciing cause. 

It must be admitted, too, habitual abstemious 
diet has contributed its effects; and | have 
known many persons avoid sea-sickness by taking 
a dose of calomel and aloes, the day before their 
departure ; but I believe that, ceteris paribus, a 
large majority of persons would be materially re- 
lieved by adopting the above mode of position— 
not denying, at the same time, the useful remark 
of your correspondent, that certain motions might 
be substituted with effect, like the one described 
by him. 

While I ascribe sea-sickness to motion, I am far 
from assenting to the opinion of Mr. Woolaston, 
in his paper in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” 
wherein he describes its effect as being on the bluwod 
in the head. I believe the effect is produced more 
immediately on the stomach, and rarely through 
the medium of the brain.—Hartwell, December 


11, 1822. 


IN DULGENCE, 


It is a gut and prevalent error, that children 
may be left to run wild in every sort of street 
temptation for several years, and that it will the a 
be time enough to break them in. ‘This horrid 
mistake makes half our gamblere, 
thieves, and drunkards. o man would deal so 
with his garden or lot; no man would raise a colt 
or a puppy, on such a principle. ‘Take notice, pa- 
rents, unless you till the new soil and throw in 
seed, the devil will have a crop of poison 
weeds before you know what is taking place. Look 
at your dear child, and think whether you will 
leave his safety or ruin at hazard. 


Effects of Gin Drinking.—A Coroner in Lon- 
don has declared that more deaths occur in that 
city from gin drinking than from cholera, small 
pox, and fever, put together. 


RISTIAN CONSISTENCY.—The Presbyterian Buard of 
Publication have recently published the following : viz. 
Christian Consisteney ; or the Connexion between men 
tal and Practical Religion: designed tor young Christians. By 
the Rev. C. Mannering. First American, from the last London 
edition, 238 Pe 18me. Price furty-Ave cent, 


Tract No, —Claims of the Gospel Ministry toan uate 
Price four cents, or two dollars and fifty cents per hun- 
. WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 

Corner of Seventh and George ureets, Philadel 


june 22 


Vee PUBLICATIONS.—R. Carter, 58 Canal st 

New York, has just received the following valuable works, 
which he offers for sale at the prices annexed. They are pub- 
lished at Oxford, Ohio, and are Potieved to be much cheaper than 
any ever offered to the public. 


ick’s Reg 1 vol, ro 35 
Lime Strect tures, Witsius on the Covenants, 
pheeies, and 
- -+- «+ 380 
Napier’s Peninsular War, l vol. 8vo. - 235 
The above are all bound in full sheep, with spring backs, 


library style. 
R. ¢, has also just published, The Family at Heatherdale, 
Chreevian Principles, by Mrs. Col. Mackay, of 


the Influence 
Inverness, Scotland, 1 vol. 12mo. 


RANSPLANTED FLOWERS ; or Memoirsof Mrs. R 
T a of John Jacob Astor, Esq., and the ee 
Broglie, ds five of Madame De Siael, with an ee by 
Robert lvol, Jgmo. Just received, and fur sale by 
J. WHETHAM 
141 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


Also, just eet, Continantien of the Diary illustrative of 
the Fourth, edited by Juhn Galt, Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. An 
abridged edition of the Life of Mrs. Isabella Graham. Caleb in 
the Country, by Abbott. Caleb in Town, by do. An Inquiry 
into the Condition of the African Race in the United States, 
The Communicants’ Manual, containing the order fur the Ad- 
ministration of the Lord's Supper, &ce. Macdonner, being the 
Sequel to the Hoaryhead. The Life of Wilberfuree. Life and 
Times of Bunyan, Dr. Tyng’s Sermons, Malcom's Travels in 
India, 2 vols, Memoirs of Munson and Lyman. The 
litan Pulpit. The Young Lady's Home, by Mrs, Tuthill. 


6 my STORE.—S. W COLTON, Tea Dealer, 

and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh, 
south side, Philadelphia, (sucerssur to Baldwin and Colton,) 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his la and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar store in the city. 

_His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teas of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Boston double Loaf do. Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and rto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished wh.te and coloured do; Hams, Smokid 
Tongues, D , Bologua Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; Cheese—Herkimer Uo., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sages Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maccaro- 
ni and Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces; also Lon- 
don Fish and Beef Steak Sauces ; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Riv, and other kinds; East and West India 
Sweetmeats, Olives, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile and Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &e. All of which will be suld on the most 
reasonable terms, 

AsS. W. C. has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and fur many 
years the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to, 


and it being his determinatiun to conduct the business, as here- 

tofore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 

Sa of the patronage extended to the late concern. 
july 


INSTITUTE FOR BOOK-KEEPERS,—South 
East corner of 5th and Walnut streets, Philadelphia. 
Recommendations,—From our knowledge of Mr. Dando’s 

character, and his competency as a practical accountant, we 

take pleasure in recommending him, as posecssing ev uali- 
fication necessary for instructing in the science of Book. eep- 
ing. and believe his method of nperting the same, weil adapted 


y & Dowing, 
Baker & Moss, Mordecai D. Lewis, 
Cave & Schaffer, pa & Welsh, 
Frederick ar? Wm. A. Rhodes, 
Wm, W. Ma . Wm. S. Toor, 
Sampson Tams, Benjamin Jackson, 


may 18—6mo, 


PHILADELPHIA COUNTY.—The Rev. 

Jobn Mason and Alfred J. Perkins, assisted by a compe- 
tent Teacher of Modern Languages and of Music, have estab- 
lished a school for the educauon of boys, at Bridesburg, Phila- 
delphia County. ‘The location, on Delaware river, five 
miles above Philadelphia, is ina pleasant and healthy neigh- 
bourbood. ‘The houses and grounds, belonging to the establish- 
ane ure spacious and in complete order ; affording every com- 
furt that can be required, and entirely removed from all dissipa- 
tion and vice, Nu expense been spared in procuring a 
situation in the highest degree d: sirable, 

The school was opened on the first inst., and will be composed 
of no more boys than can live with comfort in mansion house, 
with the family of the Principals of the School. Every boy 
will be regarded as a member of_the family. The goverument 
of the Sehvol will be entirely domestic and parental. 

The plan of the Schou development of 


| embraces a 
moral, intellectual, and social character. 
Th of the School will be regarded as of pri- 
in portance, 
Aker the pupil has become familiar with the rudiments of a 
thorough ites Education, his time will be chiefly devoted 
to the study of the Mathematics, and the Greek and Latin lan- 


guages. 

‘The Modern Langua together with Music, both vocal and 
orm the manners of gent wi ursued a8 recreations 
ee allowed to infringe on the regular hours of study and 

It will be the constant aim of the Principals of the Schoo! to 
prepare the pupils, whose education may be committed to their 
care, to enter any circles of society, the different departments 
of business, or the Colleges fur which they may be intended. 

The expenses of the School will be, fur the summer term, of 
four months, commencing June first, one hundred and twenty 
dollars ; and for the winter term, of six months, commencing on 
the first of November, one hundred and cighty dollars, This 
amount covering all ex with none of the customary extra 
charges ; and invariably to be paid in advance. 

JOHN MASON, 
ALFRED J. PERKINS. 

Parents or Guardians who are not known to either of the 
Principals, and who may wish for further i tion concern- 
School, are permitted to refer to 


full and strong recommendation, asin every way qualified to 
conduct such an establishment. 

To Professor Albert B. Dodd, of Princeton College. 

In Philadelphia, to A. Dallas Bache, President of Girard 
College ; Professor Veithake, and Professor Park, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Dr. Jacob Randolph; Dr, Franklin 
Bache ; Dr. George McClellan; Matthew Newkirk, Robert A, 
Parrish, James Bruen, Samuel H. Perkins, and W., J. Duane, 


uires, 
to Captain G. D. United States 
Army, Alfred Jenks, C. W. Morris, and houy Newbold, 


ures, 
ridesburg, May 1, 1839. june 1—¢tf 


NES PUBLICATIONS.—The Metropolitan Pulpit; or 
Sketches of the most Fopular Preachers in on. By 
the author of Random Kecoliections, &e. ‘The Characters of 


Schiller, by Mra, Ellet. Birds and Flowers, and other 
Memoirs of Kumph, daughter of John Jacob Astor, 

and the Duchess De em daughter of Madam De Start 
With an by Robert Baird. Contributions to the Ec- 
clesiastical History of the United States, by Francis L. Haw 
D.D. vol, 2. Sermous by the late Rev. Edward D. Griffin. D.D. 
to which is prefixed a memoir of his life, by Wm. B. Sprague, 
D.D.2 vols, The Christian Youth's Bock, by Dr. Brownlee. 
H. PERKINS, 


Just received and for sale by 
134 Chesnut street, 


june 29 


EW BOOK STORE.—The subscriber respectfully informs 
his friends and the public, that he has —— o a 
Book Storein North Gay street, Baltimore, third door from Balti- 
more street, and has just received a — assortment of Reli 
ous and other books frou» New York and Philadelphia, com 
ing some of the latest from the press, such as the World’s Re- 
ligion, Wonders of Nature, Life’s Lesson, Shanty the Black- 
ith, The Lofty and Lowly Wey, Maternal Love, The Story 
Grace, Beauties of Robert Hall, astneney ae the Family, 
Fragments, by Dr. Spring; Hints and Sketches, by a Lady ; 
Married Life, Porteus’ Lectures, Private ‘Thoughts, Christian 
Father at Home, Scripture Guide, ‘The Three Last Things, 
Whitefieid’s Persuasives to Religion, Life and Times of Bun- 
an, Minister’s Family, Maleom’s Travels, Dominion of Christ, 
ffices of Christ, Symington on the Atonement, Junkin on Jus- 
tification, History of the Presbyterian eng Dr. Hodge. 
He keeps also on hand Presbyterian ‘Tracts and all kinds of 
DAVID OWEN. 


stationary. 
june 


OUNT HOLLY SEMINARY—New Jerscy 
School for Boys, eighteen miles fromPhiladelphia 
miles from Burlington. 
This institution has been in successful operation for five years 
under the dircetion of J. & C.Plott:, Prineipalsand Proprietors. 
the number of boarders is limited to thirty, who live with the 
Principals, eat with them at the same table, and are constant! 
with them in theirsleeping and waking hours—their study 
their recreation. The course of studics embraces the ancient 
and modern languages, n connexion with the Commercial, 
Scientific, and Mathematical branches, ‘The ex for the 
above course is £250 per annum, payable quarterly in advance, 
Musie, Drawing, bed bedding, Ke. extra. There are two ses- 
sions in a year divided into twenty-two wecks the one 
commencing on the first of May, and the other on the first of 
November. 
The proprietors would also inform the publie that they have 
established a seminary for young ladies, in the same village, about 
a quarter of a mile from the boy’s school, under the direction of 
Miss Catharine Beatty ; terms $180 per annum, payable quar- 
terly in advance. Music, Drawing, Ancientor Modern lan- 
guages, £10 a quarterextra. Also and beddingextra. We 
can now recommend our seminary with confidence to parents or 
desirous of sending their sous or daughters to 
Ithy and secure place of educa 
ne 29 J.&C. PLOTTS. 


ju 

ESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 

and Hymns approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, and formerly published by Mr, SOLO- 
MON ALLEN, are now published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. ey may constantly be had, large and 
small size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a lers number. 

This is the only edition now authorized to be used by the Ge- 
neral Assembly. The arranged edition, formerly ow per by 
Mr. Joseph Whetham, having been ordered to be laid aside by 
the General Assembly at their sessions in May, 1839. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches and others will be 


prom tended to b WM. 8. MAR'TIEN, 
| ely Comes of Seventh and street, Philade) 


Boar 


he faculty of Yale College, from whom Mr, Perkins has a 


Country things, by Mary Howitt. Transplanted Flowers; or 
rs. 


ding 
endsiz 
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| t earth close o’er,its sacred trust, q 
Y ness dies nut in the dust; 
Kitchie, 
n pupils, | 
Prospectuses on the plan of tuition given on application 
Hours of Mr, Dando’s personal! attendance, morning, half pas ‘ 
right o’cloek to twelve. Afternoon, three o’clock tw five. Even 
ing, seven o’clock to quarter past nine, Po 
fi 
| 
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